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Equip them for business now 


...the Underwood 


A way! 


Teaching your students on the Underwood All Electric 
Typewriter will better equip them for a position in the 
modern business world... and will facilitate the achieve- 
ment of many of your typewriting objectives sooner. ~ 


Enthused students, encouraged by their rapid rate of 
progress... learn faster ... more thoroughly .. . giving 
you more time in which to teach them other important 
business needs. Underwood All Electric Typewriters in 
your classroom will make teaching a greater pleasure. 


Remember, too, that most typing techniques acquired 
on the Underwood All Electric are “carried over” by stu- 
dents when operating the standard style typewriter. Your 
students are better equipped for today’s business tempo 
... your job is easier ... more satisfying ... thanks to the 
Underwood All Electric Typewriter. 


Be sure you sec the new “easy-to-teach-on” Underwood 
All Electric...the electric typewriter which has won the 
acclaim of teachers ... and businessmen ... everywhere! 
Call your local Underwood representative today and 
arrange for a demonstration. 


TIPS ON TEACHING 
by George L. Hossfield 
Ten Times World’s Champion Typist 


“On a recent trip during which I 
talked to hundreds of teachers of 
typewriting, the Electric Type- 
writer was always a prime subject of discussion. 
I have been amazed and thrilled at the forward 
looking viewpoint of progressive minded teachers 
regarding the advantages of teaching typewriting 
this new way. 

“One particular point needs emphasis; teach 
rhythm. Because of the light, short stroking of 
the Electric Typewriter and the uniformity of 
impression the old handicap of partially printed 
characters is eliminated and proper stroking in 
rhythm can be emphasized from the first lesson.” 


Underwood Corporation —— 


Typewriters . . . Adding Machines . . . Accounting 
Machines .. . Carbon Paper .. . Ribbons 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Underwood Limited, Toronto 1, Canada 

Sales and Service Everywhere 
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Message From the President 
of U.S. Chapter, ISBE 


CAP Proposal: That the Centennial Action Program include plans for 
world service and cooperation with educators of other countries looking toward 
peace, world understanding, justice, cooperation, and mutual helpfulness. 


The plans are now being developed for the next economic course which 
is to be held in Italy the first two weeks of August 1953. The 26th Annual 
Economic Course of the International Society for Business Education that 
was held in the United States during August of this year was an outstand- 
ing success in every respect. Business educators and businessmen from 
twelve countries of the world spent two weeks together studying the econo- 
my of America and the relationships between our economy and education. 
We came to know each other and we came to recognize our mutual concerns 
about the economic problems facing the various countries. _Our visitors 
from abroad went home with a better understanding about our economic 
system, our economic problems, and the kind of educational activities we 
are undertaking to bring about greater economic literacy of our people. 


The Italian Chapter of the International Society has invited us to par- 
ticipate in their course and we should make every effort to do so. The 
organization of a delegation from the United States is to be one of the 
major activities of the U. S. Chapter this year. Among other activities of 
the United States Chapter for the year are: 


1. To attempt to secure a wider participation of American business- 
men and business in the activities of the United States Chapter. 


2. To publish and distribute the PROCEEDINGS OF THE 26TH ECO- 
NOMIC COURSE to every professional member of the United Busi- 
ness Education Association. 


3. To secure articles from businessmen and teachers for the INTER- 

NATIONAL REVIEW that help those in other countries to have a 

better understanding of what we are doing in the United States 

: in terms of better economic education, better education for business 
- employment, and better cooperation between education and business. 


| 4. To attempt to secure wider participation of secondary and collegiate 
teachers of business subjects in the activities of the U. 8S. Chapter. 


5. To secure articles from businessmen and educators from other coun- 
tries to help us to understand better what the problems of economic 
and business education are in those countries. These articles are 
to be published in the BUSINESS EDUCATION FORUM and the 


QUARTERLY. 


6. To prepare for publication in the INTERNATIONAL REVIEW a 
list of the best books in business and economic education published 


(Continued on page 6) 
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Producing Skilled Typists 


More and more schools the country over 
are turning to IBM Electric Typewriters to 
help them produce skilled typists. Teachers 
have proved, time after time, that students 
learn to type more quickly and with greater 
accuracy onIBMs. 

The Washington School for Secretaries 
in New York City, shown above, is one of 
many schools now providing superior learn- 
ing opportunities on the finest of all electric 
typewriters. 


For the full story, write IBM today. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 


Perfect 


‘‘The Teaching Typewriter’”’ 


IBM, Dept. UF-7 | 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. i 
(J Please send booklet, “Electric Typewriters 

in Education,” and latest classroom results. 

We'd like to see your full-color sound movie, 

“Electric Typing Time,” on_ 


(date) 
Name. 
School. 
Address. 
City State. 
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President’s Message (Continued ) 


. in this country and abroad which will be of use to educators and 
. businessmen. 


7. To prepare and publish a list of outstanding schools in the field of 
business education, both in this country and abroad, so that those 
who visit this country or go abroad will have a guide of schools to 
visit. 

8. To prepare and publish a list of business and industrial firms in 
this country and abroad that are engaged in pre-service and in- 
service training so that those who visit this country or go abroad 
will have the information. 


9. To study what we in business education might do in the World 
Confederation of Organizations of the Teaching Profession in order 
to bring business teacher education into a more active role in this 
organization. 


This is an ambitious program. To carry it out will require the assis- 
tance of a great many people—people who are willing to devote some serious 
time and energy to one or more aspects of this program. 


The membership of the United Business Education Association can help. 
We do not know who among the membership is willing to undertake some 
phase of this program. But if each member who has an interest in one 
or more of these problems will volunteer by writing to the president of the 
United States Chapter indicating what he is willing to do, I am certain 
that we can achieve some of these objectives this year. 


For example, is it not possible for each affiliated association to select 
a delegate now to the course to be held in Italy and assist in financing that 
delegate? Could not each affiliated association undertake to see that some 
member of that organization will prepare an article for the INTERNATION- 
AL REVIEW? Could not each affiliated association send to the UBEA 

; office the names of one or more schools which should be on the itinerary 
of a visitor to this country, together with the reason why the school should 
be included? Could not each affiliated association send to the UBEA office 
the names of business or industrial firms that are conducting good training 
programs so that they could be on the itinerary of visitors to this country? 
Could not each affiliated association send in at least ten members from 

ar among its teachers for the International Society? Could not each affiliated 
association secure at least one business firm in the area for membership 
in the International Society and get them to send a delegate to the course 
in Italy? 

This is the kind of cooperation we need if the U. S. Chapter of ISBE 
is to carry out its part of the Centennial Action Program which calls for 
a plan of world service and cooperation with educators of other countries 
in looking toward peace, world understanding, justice, cooperation, and 
mutual helpfulness. We cannot hope to build better international under- 
standing unless we are willing to devote some time and energy to it. 


HAMDEN L. FORKNER, President 
U. S. Chapter, ISBE 
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The 
Way 


Gone are the hours of listing dry, unimaginative rules and 
memorizing abstract theories. Everyone... youngsters and 
adults alike at the Vocational and Adult Education School 
of Racine, Wisconsin... learn filing methods and prin- 
ciples by working out actual business problems with 
Identic practice sets. Identic...a miniature filing system 
with guides and folders just like those used in modern 
business offices .. . gives students a chance to “file and find” 
under realistic conditions. 

Identic costs so little, too...less than 1¢ per student. 
Guides, indexes and folders are made of the same material 
used in actual business... will last for years. Identic is 
made in both vertical and visible systems complete with 
problems, forms, tests, and a teacher’s Manual. Why not 
find out how you can make your teaching easier, while 
securing better results? Just mail the attached coupon 
today! No obligation, of course. 


Adult students working out a business problem on Identic 
visible practice equipment. Systems include Job Analysis 
Records, Stock Records, Credit-Collection and Ledger Rec- 
ords, Sales Records and Sales Analysis Records. 


Miss Helenora Strachan, instructor of filing and indexing at 
Racine Vocational and Adult Education School, Racine, 
Wisconsin, helps a student in a filing class using Identic 
vertical practice equipment. 


FREE — YOURS FOR 30-DAY REVIEW 


New Fifth Edition of Progressive Indexing 
and Filing. Yours to keep if you adopt the 
_ , book for your students. Complete and au- 

» thoritative. Covers all recognized commer- 
cial systems; including latest developments 
such as filing-on-film. 304 pages fully illus- 
trated; in maroon leather. Only $1.40 or 
slightly more in Central and Western States. 


MISS N. MAE SAWYER, D'RECTOR 

American Institute of Records Administration 

Room 1578, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 

Yes, I’d like to have the items checked below: 

( Free 30-day-examination copy of ‘‘Progressive Indexing and Filing,”’ 
fifth edition 

C) Free literature on Identic Practice Sets — Vertical Filing 

0 Free literature on Identic Practice Sets — Visible Filing 

C Free movie ‘‘it Must Be Somewhere”’ 


School 
Address. 
City. __Zone 


State 
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done to dictating history? In business... the professions? 


“THE NEW DICTAPHONE TIME-MASTER has made 
dictating history!” 


Dictaphone’s tiny, exclusive, unbreakable plastic’ 


Dictabelt has played a major role. 


Never before has any dictating machine or method 
been so widely accepted. In government, every type 
of business and profession, the new Dictaphone 
TIME-MASTER has met enthusiastic approval. 


Dictators like the ease and simplicity of operation 
... the small size, only 4) inches high! Secretaries 
like the voice-perfect electronic reproduction of the 
plastic Dictabelts . . . the lightness and comfort of 


“Dictaphone” is a registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation 


DICTAPHONE 


THE GREATEST NAME IN DICTATION 


Educational Division: 
420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


TIME-MASTER’s Magic Ear, which fits as: easily as 
an earring. 


And both dictators and secretaries are captured 
by the way TIME-MASTER gets more work done in 
less time . . . with less effort . . . at lower cost. 


The success of the TIME-MASTER has created an 
ever-increasing demand for more Dictaphone-trained 
secretaries. This need can be met by offering your 
students the opportunity to acquire an added skill— 
TIME-MASTER transcription—available to your school 
on the Dictaphone School Rental-At-Cost Plan. 
Mail the coupon for full details. 


DICTAPHONE CorpP., Dept. BF-122 
420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


I would like to have more information about the Dictaphone SCHOOL 


RENTAL-AT-COST PLAN and the Business Practice Course. 


Your Name. 


Cok 


State. 
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Competent Bookkeepers Need 
Technical Skills “Plus”. 


All business educators would agree on the importance of working habits, 
attitudes, and personality traits in the total concept of employability. In- 
deed, every school course and experience should make a contribution to the 
development of the well-balanced personality. 


Yet, as so often happens, when something is everyone’s responsibility 
in theory, it works out to be no one’s responsibility in practice. Current 
professional and business literature is full of reminders that our education 
to promote the growth of the student’s personality is markedly neglected or 
ineffective. 


Competent bookkeepers need technical skills “plus.” The conscientious 
bookkeeping teacher soon finds, however, that the “plus” is easier said than 
delivered. The editors of the Bookkeeping Service Section of the Forum 
decided to devote this feature issue to a presentation of specific ideas being 
used successfully by business educators in all parts of the country. It is 
hoped that the methods described may be adaptable and helpful to other 
bookkeeping teachers who feel the urgent need to do everything in their 
power to produce business graduates who are equipped with appropriate 
personality development as well as high-level skill accomplishments. 


The editors wish to acknowledge the generous cooperation of many 
readers. Over two hundred business teachers were invited to contribute 


their ideas and a great many more responses were received than could be 


included in the limited space. Selection and balance were most difficult 
tasks. The editors sincerely regret that many other contributions could not 
be utilized in this issue. 


FRED C. ARCHER, Issue Editor 
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Designed with you in mind 
..-for easier teaching 


The new Royal Standard is a typing teacher’s dream. 


It makes teaching typing easier. And you'll be de- 
lighted with the results in your students’ work. 


You'll love the soft brown color, the streamlining, the 
green plastic keys, and the gleaming chrome trim. 


New Time-saver Top, a Royal 


exclusive. Press button .. . in- 


1 “Magic” Tabulator, the new 3 
Extra “Bonus” Key . . . at no side controls all instantly acces- 


exclusive feature which allows 
students to operate the tab with 


either finger or palm without ae outs all Royal Standard sible. “Touch Control” within 
removing their hands from the Typewriters include a 43rd key, easy reach. Easy-to-get-at spools 
guide-key positions. No more with the two special symbols for ribbon changing. 


reaching for tab keys . . . teach- 
ing tabulation is greatly sim- 
plified. 


(+ =). 


Carriage Control . . . a simple 
twist of Royal’s exclusive Car- 
riage Control gives each typist 
_ the maximum efficiency of the 
whole machine. It literally regu- 
' lates the carriage speed; steps 
up the action for tabulating 
work or speed tests. 


See the Wonderful New 
Royal Standard Now! 


STANDARD « ELECTRIC PORTABLE 
Roytype Typewriter Supplies 


Clip Coupon Now! - 


Royal Typewriter Co., Inc. 

School Dept., New York, N.Y. 

Please have a School Representative arrange for a demonstration 
of the new Royal Typewriter without obligation. 


bes 


**Magic”’ and ‘*Touch Control’’ are registered trade-marks of Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 
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Developing Good Business Attitudes 
Bookkeeping and Accounting Classes 


By DONALD J. D. MULKERNE 
New York State College for Teachers 
Albany, New York 


The bookkeeping teacher has a two-fold responsibili- 
ty. First, he must teach his pupils the basic under- 
standings and competencies involved in keeping a set 
of books. Second, the teacher should develop within 
each of the students, desirable business attitudes and 
working habits. Unfortunately the development of 
proper attitudes and habits is either left to chance or 
occupies a secondary position in the course. 


How can a graduate be regarded as employable if he 
has never maintained regular attendance, does not 
know how to follow instructions, cannot submit neat 
and accurate work, has not learned the value of time, 
is not able to get along with people, and cannot accept 
responsibilities? If employability is our objective, then 
we must do something about such shortecomings—and 
we can. 


How to Reduce Excessive Absences 


Students should be made aware of the seriousness 
of frequent absences and tardinesses from school. If 
they stay away from class without a valid reason, it 
can be assumed that they will follow the same pattern 
in employment. Excessive and unauthorized absen- 
teeism or arriving after the opening of the business 
day is not condoned by businessmen. The teacher 
should hold students accountable for all their absences 
from the bookkeeping class. If an office worker is 
absent from the job without a good reason, he some- 
times suffers a loss of pay for the time he was out. 
Teachers might follow this technique by refusing to 
allow students with unauthorized absences, to make up 
any work they have missed. This type of penalty 
might help reduce the number of absences and make 
the pupils realize the importance of being on the job 
whenever possible. 

Not only is it annoying, but it is also time-consuming 
to repeat instructions two or three times. Students 
should be trained to listen carefully while the teacher 
is speaking. Each student should provide himself with 
a notebook and a pencil. All instuctions given by the 
teacher should be put in this notebook, dated, and 
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labeled according to the school subject. Such a pro- 
cedure will do away with the necessity for students 
saying: ‘‘What was that you said?’’; ‘‘I didn’t under- 
stand you’’; ‘‘I thought you told us to do the assign- 
ment the other way.’’ Can you imagine what the office 
manager would say in reply to such questions? 

Try this technique on your class. Say to them, 
“Listen carefully as I will give you the following in- 
struction only once.” Some pupils may not listen to 
you the first time. However, when they know you will 
not repeat any more of your instructions (unless, of 
course, an outside noise such as a passing bus or a pneu- 
matic drill drowns out your voice) they will be much 
more attentive in the future. 

The shirker in the business office is not the person 
who is considered for promotion or salary increases. 
A person’s pay check represents money paid by the 
employer for a full day’s work. The employee who 
arrives at the office late, who takes time out for coffee 
and cigarettes, who overruns his lunch period, and who 
leaves the office a few minutes before the official closing 
time is not being fair to the employer. 

Bookkeeping students should work throughout the 
entire class period. When the opening class bell rings, 
they should be in their seats and ready to proceed to 
the class work. Five minutes before the end of the 
class is not the time for students to close their books 
and to put away their bookkeeping materials. Such 
bad habits, unless corrected, might be carried over 
into the business office. 

The employee who shirks his responsibility in the 
office and who is the source of discontent among the 
office staff soon finds himself looking for another job. 
The bookkeeping student who holds up the class 
through his failure to do his share of an assignment 
(when the class is working in small groups) or inter- 
rupts the class work by asking needless questions, is 
not demonstrating his ability to work with a group of 
people. Students, on the other hand, who are attentive 
in class and who willingly give assistance to other 


class members who may be having difficulty with their 


bookkeeping work are certain to be valuable office 
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“The teacher's challenge is to guide the development of attitudes into desirable channels.” 


workers. The teacher should impress upon students 
the importance of working together towards common 
goals. 

Reliability and dependability are necessary qualities 
for all business workers. When work has to be com- 
pleted within a certain time, the employee cannot of- 
fer excuses for his failure to complete the assignment. 


The employer must rely heavily upon his workers. If 
they are not dependable, they are of little value to him. 
In order to develop this quality, the bookkeeping 
teacher might set deadlines for assignments; penalize 
students who submit work after the due date; and 
reward others who complete their work before it be- 
comes due. 


How a Bookkeeping Project Helped to Improve Attitudes 


By DOROTHY N. BINGER 
Greenville High School 
Greenville, Florida 


. Teachers are aware that attitudes develop in all classes. 
Attitudes may be desirable, undesirable, or indifferent 
—but they do develop. The teacher’s challenge, there- 
fore, is to guide the development of attitudes into desir- 
able channels. 

A teacher may have the general goal of developing im- 
proved attitudes, but the teacher cannot attack the prob- 
lem in a general way. He must have specific plans and 
projects in mind. Even though teachers want to work 


on all attitude problems at any opportune moment with. 


any available tool, we may obtain even better results if 
we select for concentrated work certain outstanding 
problems. To emphasize this, the description of an at- 
tempted project and its accompanying results is given 
here. 

At one school the pupils were noted for their poor at- 
titudes on many subjects. These attitudes were charac- 
terized by prejudiced opinions rather than conclusions 
based on facts. The pupils .were prone to make, with 


seriousness, accusations such as ‘‘The principal is pay- . 


ing for his new car with money from the lunchroom.”’ 

The need for improved attitudes was foremost in the 
teacher’s mind in planning with the bookkeeping class 
for one of the first projects. The project involved com- 
mittee visits to five business units in the community for 
purposes of listing property and other information 
needed to make balance sheets. The pupils included the 
school lunchroom as one of the units. The committee 
was sent to the principal’s office to obtain actual figures 
for the assets and liabilities. 

The first balance sheet to be written on the board dur- 
ing class discussion was that of the lunchroom. After 
the first few items had been presented, the discussion 
began. Hands flew up and questions popped. ‘‘If they 
have so much cash on hand, why do they charge us so 
much for lunch?”’ 

There were a number of bookkeeping learnings which 
the pupils needed to understand—that cash on hand is 
not synonymous with profits made; that cash on hand 
is meaningless without information as to outstanding 
debts. However, even after understanding that the cash 
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in the bank did not necessarily mean profits, some of the 
pupils were still not convinced that the lunchroom was 
not ‘‘cheating’’ them. 

It was emphasized that the books for the lunchroom 
were kept according to governmental regulations and 
were audited regularly, which ruled out any possibility 
of mishandling funds. The principal was invited to 
visit the class to answer questions concerning operation 
of the lunchroom. He answered many questions which 
the pupils asked by pointing out facts and figures found 
in the accounting books. For example, he showed how 
much the lunchroom received monthly, how much was 
paid out, how much the federal government contributed, 
and how many free lunches were served. He quickly 
deglamorized the cash figure by showing them the liabili- 
ties figures. They saw that the lunchroom was barely © 
keeping ‘‘out of the red.”’ 

When the period ended the students had not only 
learned much bookkeeping but they had learned about the 
operation of their lunchroom and had received a lesson 
in the importance of basing opinions and attitudes on 
facts. There were many changed attitudes from then 
on concerning the lunchroom. They learned this from 


' observation, not from hearing a student say, ‘‘I’ve 


changed my attitude about the lunchroom.”’ 

In another school the bookkeeping class studied a 
program of the county school system. The teacher and 
pupils discussed the effect on the program of the passage 
of a proposed ear-marking amendment. They studied 


_how schools are financed and the needs of their own 


school. At the conclusion of the unit, the pupils were 
convinced of their own importance in trying to help pass 
the amendment in order to improve the school. They 
recognized that they might not benefit from the improve- 
ments before graduation, but that they had a responsi- 
bility to the pupils following them, just as others had 
brought about the improvements which they have been 
enjoying. 

Throughout the year important school-community class 
discussions arose from bookkeeping areas. In addition 
to learning bookkeeping procedures, there has been evi- 
dences of changed attitudes and interests in many of the 
social and economic questions. 
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“The teacher, of all oni, must look for — in his students.” 


Mechanical and Faulty Attitudes Can Be Eliminated in Bookkeeping 


By JOE R. PETERS 
North Texas State College 
Denton, Texas 


An understanding of the bookkeeping problem rather 
than the mechanical completion of a problem should 
be the aim of the teacher in elementary bookkeeping. 
In order that we may avoid too many mechanical pro- 
cedures, why not introduce each new part with a word 
picture of its application to real situations? Let’s en- 
courage students to give concrete examples of familiar 
situations and those they have experienced. Applica- 
tion of the situation should be made from experiences 
that are gained through contacts with business, indus- 
try, and personal business transactions. For example, 
bank statements that students or their parents receive 
can be reconciled by them. Sets of books of cooperating 
local businessmen may be examined and the businessman 
may describe the reasons back of the things that have 
been done. These and many other things can be done to 
bring out the reality of record keeping. 

One plan that has proved helpful is to have the stu- 
dents write out business transactions that occur in their 
daily living, in their business, or in the businesses of 
family or friends. This list should be started before 
needed in order to provide transactions which cover the 
range of common types that arise in business. After a 
number of these transactions have been written, they can 
be used as a problem or a practice set where all of the 
steps in the bookkeeping cycle are given. The books 
needed to record these transactions, with emphasis on 
special columns, can be worked out through conferences 
with the instructor or in groups having similar trans- 
actions. This gives each student a different problem 
on which to work, real live transactions, and causes him 
to understand the reasons for doing the many things 
that are done. It also gives a fine opportunity for group 
work to be carried on effectively under the guidance of 
the instructor. 

Students sometimes have warped attitudes toward 
business and businessmen.. They often feel that business 
is designed to control money, wages, enterprise, and 
many other things. This antagonistic attitude can be 
partially modified through discussions of the current 
problems of businessmen as opportunities arise during 
consideration of the background circumstances relating 
to transactions to be recorded. 

Understanding leads to pleasure in doing. Pleasure 
in doing leads to happier lives, better business conditions, 
and a deeper appreciation for the work that people do 
in jobs other than their own. 
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By GALEN STUTSMAN 


Bowling Green State University 
Bowling Green, Ohio 


Attitudes of business employees towards their work 
and responsibilities is as important in determining their 
value to the company as is their knowledge and skills. 
With the proper attitude, the other abilities can be 
taught on the job if necessary; but. with an improper 
attitude, the employee with a high level of knowledge and — 
skill can still become a liability to the company. 

It thus becomes a part of the teachers responsibility to 
keep on the lookout for evidences of faulty attitudes and 
seek to substitute those that will be a help rather than a 
hinderance to the future employee and his employer. — 


What the Teacher Can Do 


1. Be Alert to Symptoms: The teacher should consider 
a student suffering from various unwholesome attitudes 
in much the same way that a physician regards a patient 
who is suffering from a disease. The problem should be 
thought of as lying in the realm of mental hygiene where 
it belongs. The positive attitude towards a student’s 
habits in working his bookkeeping assignments will pay 
rich dividends as compared with a negative attitude 
toward surface manifestations of wrong attitudes. 

2. Liberal Praise: One treatment that a teacher must 
freely use in attitude disorders is that of praising the 
student when he does make an effort towards improve- 
ment. The adolescent is hungry for recognition and 
praise. A teacher would be making a serious mistake 
not to capitalize on this fact. ie 

3. Avoid Censure: A corollary of the foregoing treat- 
ment is that of expressing disappointment (not censure) 
when the student slips back into a former unsatisfactory 
attitude. We try not to let people down who seem to 
have faith that we can live up to an ideal which they 
have held up to us. The fact that someone believes in 
us keeps many of us going when things become almost 
unbearable. 

4. Challenge the Student’s Capabilities: Another posi- 
tive approach in the solution of some attitude cases is 
that of offering the individual a challenge beyond the 
limitations of his present accomplishments, but still with- 
in the range of his capabilities. We all work better when 
there is a clearly defined goal toward which we are work- 
ing. Setting a specific goal for a student will prove to 


be much more effective than making an indefinite state- 


(Continued on page 40) 
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“Habits of accuracy, neatness, and attention to details are essential .. .” 


How to Build Good Work 


The Student Auditing Committee Develops Habits of 
Accuracy and Attention to Details 


By HAMDEN L. FORKNER 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York, New York 


Habits of accuracy, neatnesss, and attention to details 
are essential to the work of the bookkeeper. Habits are 
acquired only when the acts are reviewed over and over. 
No one is likely to acquire a habit by having someone 
tell him he should acquire it. There must be action on 
the part of the learner. 

Specific examples of a successful experience in devel- 
oping habits of accuracy, neatness, and attention to de- 
tails may help some other teachers of bookkeeping to 
overcome apathy on the part of many students toward 


these important qualities. Each teacher will, of course, 


adapt these suggestions to his particular situation and 
group. 

It is certain that most bookkeeping teachers have been 
disturbed over the fact that the same kinds of errors 
occur over and over again in practice sets, in problems 
handed in, and in examinations. Students find it diffi- 
cult to acquire the habit of putting the current year at 
the head of date columns. They neglect to check their 
work for transposition of numbers. They neglect to 


check the accuracy of totals. Account rulings are often - 


carelessly done. No amount of telling seems to have 
much influence on the learner. Threats of low marks 
for failure to develop these qualities have a desirable 
effect on very few of the students. Faced with the same 
dilemma time and again I realized that if these habits 
were to be developed, the students instead of the teacher 
would have to become the active participants in the 
learning process. 

The first step in bringing this about was to work out 
with the class a series of auditing check lists. A check 
list was developed for auditing each of the following: the 
general ledger, the cash book, the general and subsidiary 
ledger, the purchase book, and the sales book. 

The duties of an auditor in checking accuracy of work 
were discussed with the class and each student made a 
copy of the specific items to be audited in each kind of 
situation. The next step was to set up a plan whereby 
each exercise, problem, or practice set to be handed in 
was first to be audited by a member of the class before 
being submitted to the teacher. 

A committee of students drew up a schedule so that 
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each student audited a different student’s work each 
week. All home work and class projects were audited 
by use of the auditing check list and the one doing the 
auditing made a statement on the problem as follows: 


‘‘This work has been audited, corrections have been: 


made, and it is hereby certified as meeting business 
standards. 

Before the work is handed to the teacher by the audi- 
tor, a few minutes of class time are devoted to having the 
auditor report his corrections to the student whose work 
he has audited. 

The results of this procedure were almost immediately 
apparent. It was no longer the teacher trying to teach 


habits that business wants. The students were teaching . 


each other and the fact that they were becoming sensi- 
tive to these important details by having the responsibil- 
ity of checking others resulted in an almost overnight 
change in their attitudes toward accuracy, neatness, and 
concern for details. The teacher’s responsibilities for 
checking are so greatly lessened that he has time to do 
a better teaching job with regard to other aspects of 
teaching bookkeeping. Instead of being a clerical work- 
er he can be a better teacher. 


Teaching Personal Traits 


By WILLIAM POLISHOOK 
Temple University 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Good work habits, attitudes, personal traits, neatness, 
cooperation, and preciseness are among the objectives of 
general education and are not peculiar to subject-matter 
areas alone. The bookkeeping and accounting teacher, 
of course, must make his contribution toward these gen- 
eral education goals if he is to be successful in the class- 
room. This includes helping students to read, write, 
understand words, keep physically fit, develop good work 
habits, and many other desirable traits. 

One way to accomplish this is through example and 
practice. The teacher must be neat and insist that pupils 
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“The teacher must be neat and insist that the pupils be neat.” 


Habits Bookkeeping 


The. Student Auditing Committee Provides Opportunity for 


Personality Development 


It is a postulate of personality development that per- 
sonality traits are not developed by lecture or textbook, 
but by practice. The teacher should be constantly on the 
alert for student projects which provide an opportuni- 
ty for students to ‘‘practice precepts.’’ One project 
which may supply this opportunity is a student auditing 
committee. The plan described here has been used pri- 
marily in connection with student publications, but it 
may be used with any type of extra-curricular activity. 

Briefly, the plan is this: The faculty-student publica- 
tion committee approves a committee of students ree- 
ommended by the accounting instructor. This student 
group elects a chairman who arranges with the business 
manager of one of the publications to audit the books of 
the publication and make recommendations for system 
improvemént. The records are audited by the commit- 
tee, and a written report is submitted to the business 
manager with a copy to the student publications com- 
mittee. Then an informal meeting is arranged with the 
business manager to discuss the report. 

These are some of the personality traits which we feel 
are strengthened by the plan: cooperation; development 
of service motives; tact and diplomacy; ability to work 


be neat. The teacher must be on time in grading papers, ~ 


returning them, starting classes, ending classes, and 
must insist that the pupils be punctual in their work. This 
will result in the best kind of teaching. Talking does 
little if any good. Because people learn to do by doing, 
the teacher should teach by example and by conditioned 
exercises. Don’t say: “Now let’s all be courteous this 
week.’’ Rather, the teacher should-be courteous all the 
time, and help pupils to be courteous. 

Everyone likes praise. School pupils may not always 
show it, but their hearts swell in pride when someone 
approves of what they do. This is one of the best in- 
centives for good work. There is no secret about the 
process. It is just another ramification of a basic prin- 
ciple we all learned years ago. The teacher must estab- 
lish a positive, interest-centered, and satisfying atmos- 
phere to get results. 
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By RONALD L. AUSTIN 
Hanover College 
Hanover, Indiana 


with others; a constructive, rather than a critical, atti- 
tude; accurate and careful work habits. 

The approach to the project is one of service and 
friendly assistance. The committee is neither a detec- 
tive agency, nor an ‘‘investigating committee.’’ Often 
the business manager has had no business or accounting 
courses; so the committee becomes a teaching group as 
well as performing the usual auditing functions. Al- 
though discovery of fraud is a remote possibility, it is by 
no means the primary aim of the audit. Actually, this 
relationship is not too much different than the relation- 
ship between public accountants and some of their 
clients. 

Emphasis on Service 


If the committee approaches the audit asa service proj- 
ect, desirable personality traits are likely to follow. 
Errors will be pointed out in a courteous manner; the 
report will be tactfully written; and recommendations 
for the improvement of accounting practices, routines, 
and systems will be made in a friendly and helpful fash- 
ion. Likewise, the business manager will accept the 
suggestions in the same manner in which they are offered, 
and will weleome recommendations for improvement. 


The “Staff Conference” Teaches: 


Self - Direction 
By ARTHUR BLAKE 
Champlain College 
Plattsburg, New York 


When each pupil’s contribution is accepted by his 
classmates: as significant to their common aims, the 
values to the individual and to the group are very great. 
Business students may be led to discover the personal 
requisites and values of participation in group discus- 
sion. Quite simply a business problem may be presented 
in a ‘‘staff-conference’’ setting. For example, the owner 
of an expanding business may call the bookkeepers to- 
gether to discuss problems of increasing numbers of 
customer accounts. The use of ledger clerks, separate 
ledgers, and even bookkeeping machines may be con- 
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A responsible individual discharges his duties and obligations without constant checking and prodding.” 


sidered here. Similar problems or ‘‘cases’’ may be pre- 
pared for the other bookkeeping units. 

During the conference it may develop that one of the 
group may be advanced to executive rank as head of the 
new department. The basis is laid then, to elicit the 
values of participating intelligently in an office con- 
ference. Briefly, one’s self-respect in business rests 
upon the respect of one’s co-workers and employer. This 
respect, in turn, is based on the value of one’s contribu- 
tion to the group problem. Consequently, the employee’s 
advancement and salary may be directly related to the 
quality and extent of his participation in the discussion 
of their common problems. 


Group Develops Criteria for Participation 


The personal requirements for successful participation 
in the conference should also be considered. One must 
have an adequate knowledge of the subject, must listen 
attentively to the remarks made, must evaluate their 
merit, must make intelligent and relevant judgments, 
and must offer them for consideration. One must also 
follow repetition of this sequence in the direction of 
acceptable conclusions. There is a moral obligation to 
hear and understand one’s fellow group-members and to 
share with them the results of one’s best thinking. 


The Teacher Has Changing Role 


The teacher’s role in the class-discussion method 
changes in the direction of all-pupil centered activity as 
the experience of the class-group accumulates. At first 
the teacher may occupy the position of discussion leader. 
Student-centered thinking may be fostered by such ques- 
tions as, ‘‘ What do you think of Miss Allen’s idea, Miss 
Baker?’’ The more quiet student may be encouraged 
by asking, ‘‘Does that sound practical to you, John?’’ 
The students are prepared to respond with reasonable 
skill if they have learned the personal requisites and 
values of group discussion. The teached may coach two 
or three apt pupils to share the work as a panel. This 
insures pupil-knowledge of intended directions and goals 
and is a step toward all-pupil centered discussion. 


When this experience has produced a number of 
students able to lead a discussion the teacher may sit 
with the class to reduce the possibility of further domi- 
nation. There he may contribute to sound thinking by 
asking, as a fellow group-member, ‘‘ Why do you believe 
that?’’ or ‘‘Can you mention evidence of that?’’ This 
will help the pupils to learn their role as critical listen- 
ers. Eventually the students will achieve a great measure 
of self-direction. 


Helping the Student to Develop Responsibility 


By R. G. HALLISY 
State Teachers College 
Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania 


Of all of the traits required for successful office work, 
one of the most important is responsibility. A responsi- 
ble individual accepts his duties and obligations and 
discharges them to the best of his ability without con- 
stant checking and prodding. 

Students must be made to realize the need for being 
responsible in all situations demanding that trait. Like 
that old trite statement, ‘‘Charity begins at home,”’ 
preparing for responsibility must begin with the student 
himself. The first step is to get him to recognize respon- 
sibility in its many settings. 

- 1, Promptness is merely the acceptance of the respon- 
sibility for completing a task in the assigned time. 

2. Verification of extensions and totals is merely the 

acceptance of the responsibility for accuracy. 

3. Neatness is merely the acceptance of the responsi- 

bility for exercising care in completing a task. 

4. Honesty is merely acceptance of the responsibility 

for other people’s property. 

5. Studying is merely accepting the responsibility of 

self-education. 
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One technique which has been used successfully is to 
use 3 x 5 ecards for self-rating. At the close of the class 
hour, students are asked to rate themselves on the ac- 
ceptance of responsibility during the period or in prep- 
aration for the class period. Some of the points upon 
which they rate themselves are as follows: 


1. I accepted the responsibility of preparing myself 
for today’s lesson. 

2. I accepted the responsibility of locating and bring- 
ing to class interesting information. 

3. I accepted the responsibility of contributing to the 
class work. 

4. I accepted the responsibility of courteous attention. 

5. I accepted the responsibility of asking questions 
whenever I did not understand the explanations or 
instructions given. 


It is surprising how well students react to this type 
of self-inquiry and rating and how conscious they be- 
come of a particular trait. If one selects one trait such 
as responsibility which includes so many other traits, 
or can be made to include so many other traits, and 
works on it one semester, progress in trait development 
will be gratifying. 
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“There ane many methods of checking and finding out what the student really: knows.” 


Checking on Students’ Understanding 


By BRUCE F. JEFFERY 
State Teachers College 
Salem, Massachusetts 


It is imperative and absolutely essential to the proper 
teaching of bookkeeping that the why and the how, not 
merely the how be taught. There are too many embryo 
bookkeepers who find the going rough when they trans- 
fer from the classroom to the office simply because they 
had not learned the why as well as the how in their book- 
keeping classes. The writer finds it necessary to check 
his teaching frequently to prevent how methods from 
sneaking in to the exclusion of the why methods. It is 
much easier to teach how than why and it is human na- 
ture to do the easy thing. It is so much easier to show a 
student how to make a particular entry than to tell him 
why. 


Verify Student Understanding 


If you are in doubt as to the results you are getting, 
there are many methods of checking and finding out just 
what the student really knows. Here are a few methods 
which I have tried in my classes. The ones selected by 
other teachers, of course, would depend upon the matur- 
ity of the students and the amount of work they had 
covered. 

1. Ask why question and do not accept how answers. 
Insist on the why. 

2. Dictate or give in duplicated form a number of 
trial balance accounts without indicating which are 
debits and which are credits and ask the students to 
construct a trial balance. 

3. Give a short practice set of your own making, 
using wording as different as possible from that used in 
the textbook. Require the students to make entries in 
the necessary books, together with the statements. Let 
them determine their own inventories. 

4. Give a short set in which the trial balance does not 
agree. Let students find the cause of the disagreement. 

5, Give a trial balance with some of the trading items 
transposed. Ask students to make the statements. When 
the statements do not agree, ask them to find the cause 
of the disagreement. ; 

6. Tell the class that the owner of the corner grocery 
or the neighborhood drug store has asked you to supply 
him with a simple system of records which will enable 
him to get the information he needs for running his 
business. Let the class do it, supplying them with such 
information about the daily transactions of the merchant 
as you consider necessary. 

If students know how but not why they will fall down 
on some of these or similar problems. 
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Motivating Device 


It is important to develop desirable working habits, 
attitudes, and personal characteristics while teaching 
bookkeeping. There are many devices for doing this. 
One method which works well is to read to the class let- 
ters from prominent businessmen in various branches 
of business and industry in which these men tell what 
they expect from their bookkeepers or office workers. If 
requested, the businessman will usually stress such 
things as neater work, better penmanship, more accu- 
rate figuring, correct rulings, business-like attitude, at- 
tention to work orders, punctuality, promptness in meet- 
ing deadlines, and ability to follow directions. Busi- 
nessmen are willing to cooperate in this kind of work. 
In fact, such cooperation could be carried on more ex- 
tensively than it is at present by many teachers. 


The Businessman’s Opinions Command Respect 


Care must be exercised that the businessman does not 
make his suggestions too broad or too general to be 
applied to what the class is actually doing. Students 
like to apply what they are taught, but they like to ap- 
ply it right away. If businessmen are invited to talk 
to your classes, they will be glad to have you tell them 
in advance what they are to talk about. 

The average young person has a great respect for the 
successful businesman. He may respect his teacher, yet 
feel that the teacher is too theoretical and lacks practical 
first-hand knowledge of the subject. It strengthens his 
faith in the teacher when he finds that his teacher 
stresses the same things that the practical and success- 
ful business executive stresses. 


The Practice Set Can Help to 
Develop Proper Work Habits 


By CLARICE M. ROBINSON 
Mississippi State College for Women 
Columbus, Mississippi ~ 


The practice set! Many of us love it and admit its 
efficacy in the teaching of accounting and bookkeeping. 
Most of us consider the grading of it a veritable bug- 
bear! Not many teachers of accounting and bookkeeping 
use it to its maximum capacity as a builder of correct 
work habits and accuracy. Not many seem to have found 
out that its grading can be reduced to a minimum of 
time on the teacher’s part with a maximum of advan- 
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“Studying is merely accepting the responsibility of self-education.” 


tage to the students in the building of correct work 
habits—habits like those needed in the business office. 

Let students periodically check their own practice sets. 
Is that heresy? Devise a set of check sheets for approxi- 
mately each half month’s work in the practice set and 
one for the end of the set. Let us assume that the class 
is using a practice set for the business of Howard A. 
Thornton, sole proprietor of a small merchandising busi- 
ness, and that the set runs through June and July trans- 
actions before it is closed and the working papers pre- 
pared. On June 15 of the practice set, give the student 
a check sheet. Dramatize this procedure a little by writ- 
ing on the top of the check sheet the following: 


Scene: Office of Howard A. Thornton 

Time: 8 a.m., June 16 . 

Characters: Mr. Thornton and the Bookkeeper 

Enter Mr. Thornton: “Please tell me the figures for the 
following as they appear on our books this morning, 
Monday, June 16.” 


Then number and set down certain items of informa- 
tion that might be desired by Mr. Thornton, such as: 
amount of purchases on account to date, total sales for 
this month to date, amount of advertising supplies pur- 
chased on account so far this month, total sales discount 
taken by customers this month, the cash balance this 
merning, amount we have earned by taking advantage 
cf purchases discount this month, amount owing us by 
the Becker Gift Shop, amount we owe to the Super 
Service Company, present balance on the accounts re- 
ceivable account. amount of capital investment at begin- 
ning of this fiseal period, how much of total goods sold 
this month has been returned, and the like. 


Student Reports Results of Inspection 


To the right of each item provide an answer column. 
Ask each student to insert the answer in each ease ac- 
eording to what he finds upon inspection of his books. 
Check these answers against your prepared answer sheet 
and return it to the student so that he might correct his 
books and report new figures on items which are found 
to be wrong on the first check. If the teacher can use a 
double per‘od for doing this, the work can be done under 
close supervis‘on. 

Providing this type of information is exactly what the 
student may be asked to do in an office. A little later in 
the practice set, the teacher may want to follow the same 
procedure again, using a somewhat different set of items. 
At the end of a posting period in the set, follow the 
same procedure. At the close of the two months’ work 
in the book. prepare a somewhat different check sheet 
that will enable the student to check his own working 
papers and report his findings to the teacher. 

By following these procedures, teachers will be re- 
lieved of no more than a cursory examination of the 
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practice sets to determine neatness, accuracy of rulings, 
and the like. Teachers will know in every case from the 
reports on the check sheets just what each student has on 
his books without meticulously examining every account 
in every account book. Moreover, students will have had 
some valuable experience in checking accounts and pro- 
ducing information concerning them and in correcting 
what may be wrong with their accounts. Teachers will 
have to be cautious not to give students too much help 
in finding their errors; that is, teach them ways to find 
the error without telling them specifically what it is. 
Experience in using this procedure shows that students 
profit from it, students enjoy it, and teachers are re- 
lieved of that old bugbear—grading practice sets. 


Helping Bookkeeping Students 
To Improve Study Habits 


By LOUISE MOSES 
Granby High School 
Norfolk, Virginia 


When it becomes evident that the students are either 
not studying or, if studying, are not learning, the teacher 
may question: ‘‘How much time do you spend preparing 


-your bookkeeping? Are you in a room alone? Is the 


radio going? Are you able to keep your mind on your 
work or does it skip off to other things? Do your eyes 
get tired?’’ 

We then discuss how to pull the mind back to your 
work so that the habit of concentrating can be encour- 
aged. The teacher and pupils talk about the need for 
correct vision. Students are asked to tell how they 
study. Those who are having apparent success in study- 
ing have an opportunity to tell how they do it. The 
good and bad points of the students’ methods are dis- 
eussed. As a follow-up of this discussion, duplicated 
copies of the following study suggestions are distributed. 


IMPROVE YOUR STUDY HABITS 


1. If possible, study alone. 

2. Set aside a definite time for studying and stick 
to it. 

3. When studying be sure to have a good light, to 
have a room not too warm, and do not lounge in an 
easy chair or on a bed or couch. 

4. Read all of each sentence, not just the first part. 
See if you can explain in your own words what the 
paragraph you have read is telling you. 

5. Make a note of especially difficult points so that 
you can ask for help intelligently. 

6. Study each illustration until you see it all: (a) 
each figure, (b) whether debit or credit, (c) which 
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column it is in, (d) what the single line crosses, 
(e) what the double line crosses, (f) what goes in 
the heading, and (g) what kind of date is used. 

7. Outlining the information on paper sometimes 
helps. 

8. Keep in a corner of your mirror memory items to 
be learned and reviewed frequently. 

9. If it is necessary to do both studying and written 
work, do the studying first and the written work 
at the end of the study time. 

10. If an entry is to be made, ask yourself: (a) What 
is happening? (b) What accounts are involved? (c) 
What classification is each account involved? (d) 
Is each account inereased or decreased? (e) On 
which side is each account increased or decreased ? 
(f) What has to happen to make you debit or 
credit these accounts? 

11. If posting, have you completed all five steps? 

12. Are your figures written one under the other so 
that you can add easily? 


The double-page cartoon which appeared on pages 
596-7 in the NEA Journal, November, 1950, is excellent 
for bulletin board material. The cartoon is entitled, 
‘‘Are Your Habits Showing ?’’ 

If there is still further need, the teacher can have in- 
dividual conferences with students and go over an entire 
lesson in an effort to show them the best way to study 
bookkeeping. 


Accounting Students Must 
Analyze—Not Memorize 


By ROY MAX 
Eastern Illinois State College 
Charleston, Illinois 


The accounting student who attempts to memorize 
transactions without analyzing how the transaction oc- 
curred and the reason for recording it in an accepted 
way soon becomes lost amid the maze of his ledger ac- 
counts. 

It appears that one of the major problems of an ac- 
counting teacher is to instill in, the minds of his students 
the fact that the recording of accounting transactions is 
not a memory process, but one of intelligent analysis in 
order to arrive at a-eorrect solution. 

True, as in most fields of study, certain principles 
must be learned by memorization before an application 
of the principles can be made in order to solve more 
complicated problems. The accounting student must 
learn the accounting equation. He must learn the ef- 
fect upon the equation of assets entering and leaving the 
business, the increasing and decreasing of liabilities, 
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and the incurring of a profit or a loss. Once the student 
has memorized the principles he must put his analytic 
powers to work in solving new problems. 


Principles Serve as Point of Reference 


The purpose of this brief article is to describe a tech- 
nique which is designed to encourage the student to be- 
come analysis-conscious. The procedure begins in first 
year accounting shortly after all students have become 
thoroughly familiar with the accounting equation. Each 
time a student is called upon in class discussion to give 
an entry to record an accounting transaction he is also 
asked to explain his thought analysis in arriving at the 
solution he gives. This procedure holds true no matter 
how simple the solution might be. For example: 


Instructor’s question: What entry is made to record a 
cash sale? 

Student’s answer: Debit cash—credit sales. 

Instructor’s question: How did you arrive at this an- 
swer? 

Student’s answer: Cash enters the business. To record 
an increase in an asset account, the asset account is 
debited. Sales represent an increase in proprietorship 
and increases in proprietorships are shown as credits. 
The sales account is used in order to facilitate the sum- 
marizing of the operations of the business at the end of 
a given period. 

This procedure also holds true even though the stu- 
dent gives an incorrect entry. It will enable the instruc- 
tor to follow the student’s train of thought and explain 
at what point in the analysis the student’s thinking is 
in error. 

As the work progresses through the course, the stu- 
dent-thought-analysis-explanation-procedure is dispensed 
with in giving the simple entries with which the students 
have become familiar. But when any new situation 
arises the student is asked to explain how he arrived at.’ 
his solution. 


Analysis Prerequisite to Correction _ 


_ The necessity of correcting an entry probably best il- 
lustrates the value of teaching the accounting student to 
become analysis-conscious. Since ability to make correct- 
ing entries demands the determination of the type of 
mistake, what accounts presently contain the results of 
the error, and what entry is necessary to put the ac- 
counts in correct order, the only way a correct solution 
ean be achieved is by a thorough analysis of the entire 
problem. 

Because the kinds of correcting entries are almost un- 
limited, each new situation demands that the student 
analyze each new problem as it arises. Teach the ac- 
counting student to analyze, not memorize. — 
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“The principles of accounting are the same in school or in business.” 


Ways Developing Accuracy 


How | Teach Students to Locate Errors 


In all phases of accounting, business demands that its 
records must prove or check consistently throughout. It 
is a daily occurence for bookkeepers to have to check 
until they find the errors which they have made or check 
to find the errors of others. This is also true of much 
clerical work in many offices. Even where the most 
modern machine bookkeeping methods are used, key- 
punch operators check against one another and prede- 
termined totals must agree with records, reports, and 
statements when completed. 

The teacher should discuss the need for checking and 
locating errors with his class early in the course. My 
explanation is similar to the following: ‘‘As you prob- 
ably know, I have a key to all the problems and to our 
practice sets. Instead of using the key as a first resort 
in case of trouble, it is my policy to use it only as a last 
resort. As you know, there are no keys in business. If 
you would learn one of the most valuable skills in ac- 
counting it would be to find your own errors in your 
work. Everyone makes some errors! 

‘‘Knowing how to find errors is not only valuable to 
bookkeepers, but also to many clerical workers in pre- 
paring such things as reports and statements, and in 
checking the daily sales and receipts. This checking 
ability is very helpful in solving problems on examina- 
tions. If you learn to find your errors on the first easy 
problems, then as your work becomes more difficult, you 
will be better able to find other errors.’’ 

In my accounting classes approximately half the time 
is conducted as a laboratory—that is, students work on 
problems or practice sets during the class period. As 
soon as the class learns to make a trial balance (begin- 
ning accounting), each member is given a mimeographed 
instruction sheet on ‘‘How To Locate Errors.’’ The 
main points of instruction are: 


1, Find exact amount of error. 

2. Test it for divisibility by 9 to indicate a transposi- 
tion. Divisibility by 2 indicates a debit for a credit 
or vice versa, etc. 

3. Check back the trial balance figures to the ledger, 
then ledger to journals. 

4. All work checked requires a written checkmark by 
each item. 


By FRED H. GREEN 
Junior College 
Kansas City, Missouri 


From the first trial balance and work sheet the stu- 
dents are taught to use adding machines as a means of 
checking their work. These listings may be required to 
be handed in with the problem. When special journals 
are used, the listings which prove the debits equal the 
credits in each journal are kept with it. Many business 
situations require the filing of listings at least until the 
work is audited. 


Whenever a student finds an error on his own he is. 


praised for it before the class. His description of what 
it was and how he found it are also discussed. Naturally 
every repetition of a similar error can not be brought 
before the class, but the satisfaction of finding errors 
certainly shows in the students’ faces. On practice 


sets special credit is given to the student who briefly. 


writes about the errors he finds. 

After a student has made a search for an error ac- 
cording to the above suggestions, then the writer goes 
over the same procedure with the student. If time does 
not permit this procedure, the key is used. But this is 
used only as a last resort. 

There are many bookkeeping situations in which minor 
errors are overlooked—taking a cent or two too much 
discount, overpaying a creditor a few cents. Since busi- 
ness overlooks such errors, why shouldn’t an accounting 
instructor permit variations from the key without penal- 
ty? In calculating the cost per unit of manufacturing 
an article, the number of decimal places to which this 


_eost is carried determines how closely a subsidiary ledger 


may check with the controlling account. Why not per- 
mit reasonable variations? Businesses set up accounts 
for variations! 

A few questions can help to determine what errors are 
allowable : F 

‘“What would be done if this were a real business 
situation ?’’ ‘‘How would the error be caught with- 
out a key?’’ and ‘‘Is the error of minor impor- 
‘tance ?’’ 

Students and businessmen say that business does not 
keep books like they do in school. The principles of ac- 
counting are the same in school or out. It is certain that 
learning how to find one’s errors will help bridge the 
gap. The universal question is ‘‘Where is that error?’’ 
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“Students may be given some simple but basic principles to guide them.” 


the Bookkeeping Class 


How | Encourage the Growth of Accuracy 


By E. G. KNEPPER 
Bowling Green State University 
Bowling Green, Ohio 


It may be taken for granted that it is desirable to 
cultivate the achievement of a very high degree of ac- 
curacy in bookkeeping. However, desirable as this may 
be, it is a difficult end to attain. There must be a con- 
scious effort on the part of the teacher or the goal of 
accuracy may be farther away at the end of a course 
in bookkeeping than it was at the beginning. There is 
a real danger that students may become less accurate as 
the course in bookkeeping proceeds. 

There are many ways to promote and encourage the 
growth of accuracy, but here are a few practical sugges- 
tions that have been used with some degree of success. 
Accuracy may be taught and encouraged primarily in 
the solving of problems and in the working of sets in 
bookkeeping. Conscientious students often spend more 
hours than were required to do the work originally. Less 
serious students will often use undesirable methods of 
finding their errors and thus lose much possible value in 
the solution of problems or the working out of sets. 

To encourage and build accuracy, students may be 
given some simple but basic principles to guide them in 
their work in bookkeeping. These may well include such 
statements as the following. ‘‘Be sure your results are 
reasonable.’’ For example, if a total is being distributed 
on a fractional or percentage basis, insist that the in- 
dividual amounts obtained add up to the original total. 
‘“Total debits must equal total credits.’’ This must be 
true in all special journals and also in the special col- 
umn journals. Students should therefore acquire the 
habit of proving this equality in all journals before post- 
ing from them. This will avoid errors in a trial balance 
which might prove very time-consuming to find. A third 
basic pr‘nciple might well be, ‘‘Check every calculation 
you riake.’’ This should become a habit even when the 
student is reasonably sure that no error has been made. 
While this is a habit very difficult to get students to 
form, it can be proved ultimately as a time-saving device. 

A few other such principles that may well be used are: 
‘‘Haste easily changes to waste in bookkeeping’’ ; ‘‘Short- 
euts are likely to prove the long way to your goal in 
bookkeeping’’; ‘‘Your first calculation may be correct, 
but don’t assume it until you have proved it’’; and ‘‘You 
save more time by avoiding errors than by hunting them.’’ 
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It is desirable that the teacher prepare such principles 
before a class is started in the subject of bookkeeping. 
They may be written on the blackboard in,a sort of 
‘*one-a-day’’ fashion. As each new one appears, there 
may well be a short discussion of it. An even better plan 
is to prepare these statements on large charts that can 
be fastened to a bulletin board in the classroom. If space 
is available to do so, it is desirable to display each chart 
for some time. The charts should be discussed as each 
new One is put up. 

Constant reference may be made to the charts as the 
work of students is observed by the teacher. For easy 
reference to the charts, they may be given identifying 
numbers. When it is obvious that a student is not fol- 
lowing one of the principles which would build accuracy, 
the teacher directs his attention to the principle violated. 
If a student has made an error which would indicate he 


-has ignored a principle, his attention should be directed 


to the principle by identifying number. 

If a teacher will start this practice early in the course, 
students will soon be convinced of the value of acquiring 
the habits which the principles emphasize and will sure- 
ly have developed the habit of striving for accuracy. 


How | Develop Thoroughness 


By WILMOTH C. PRICE 
State Teachers College 
Winona, Minnesota 
Recent studies of bookkeeping employees in business 
have brought to attention the fact that employers are 
looking for people who can apply themselves to the 
tasks of record keeping without supervision, who can 
calculate accurately; and who are able to add more ac- 
curately than the employer. On the basis of these needs 
of businessmen, it is suggested that the bookkeeper 
should be a thorough and a self-motivated individual. 
Let us begin with the word ‘‘thorough.’’ It means to. 
‘‘pass through or to the end; hence, thoroughgoing; 
complete ; perfect.’’ In bookkeeping we have not carried 
a task through to the end or completed it until we have 
gone back and checked through our work for errors. If 
errors are found, they need to be rectified before the job 
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“There are many ways to promote and encourage the growth of accuracy...” 


is completed. To the bookkeeper, thoroughness means 
not only careful attention to each of the steps in the 
record-keeping cycle, but also continual checking at 
points where errors commonly occur and a systematic 
critical review of all one’s work. It is likely that mathe- 
matical errors of which businessmen complain are due 
to careless and sl'pshod work rather than to a lack of 
knowledge. Employers indicate that it is better to do 
a little work and do it well than to do a great deal poorly 
so that it must be redone later at added expense. We do 
not expect to make perfectionists of our high school 
pupils. but we do believe that the trait of thoroughness 
is important in this type of work. 

Small business managers have neither the time nor the 
inclination to supervise the work of their bookkeepers. 
They want workers who are able to set tasks for them- 
selves and who take pride in a job well done. The abili- 
ty to work independently and to remain at a task until a 
task is completed satisfactorily is difficult to develop. 
The selection of bookkeep‘ng students would seem to be 
important in this respect; for apparently the trait is 
more easily achieved by individuals who are character- 
istically somewhat introverted. They enjoy working 
alone—do not require the external motivations resulting 
from work'ng with others. On the other hand, there 
are individuals who are constantly working in groups 
and can accomplish little independently without constant 
prodding from a supervisor. It is not just a question of 
hiring people who are willing to work. Bookkeepers 
should be indiv‘duals who are suited to the type of work 
where there w'll be little or no supervision and little or 
no stimulation from other workers. 

Here are some suggested techniques to aid the teacher 
in developing traits of thoroughness and self-motivation, 
or independent work on the part of the students. 

1. Encourage thoroughness by checking the different 
parts of the student’s work—not just the final answer 
of each problem done. 

2. Class assignments should emphasize the locating of 
errors in calculations, recording transactions, and the 
like. This can be done by having students exchange 
completed work and check each other’s problems for 
errors. Numbers could be used on these papers instead 
of names to make this more objective; and finally the 
student would get the benefit of the corrections while 
the instructor could identify the papers to evaluate the 
quality of the student’s work. 

3. Give more credit for a lesser amount of work care- 
fully done than a larger amount not done well. 

4. Stress with the students the need to be self-critical, 
to be checkers and proofreaders of everything that passes 
through their hands. 

5. Do not let students lean too heavily on the answer 
book. Businessmen do not have answer books available 
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for them to use on the job. Have students check their 
work until they are confident that it is accurate. En- 
courage care and good judgment. 

6. When feasible, give students a minimum of super- 
vision and help on a problem. 

Attitudes and traits are among the most difficult 
things to evaluate; it is admittedly difficult to attempt 
to foster and guide their development. However, it is 
believed that the suggestions given here will help to 
make better record-keeping employees and better satis- 
fied employers. 


Ideas for Developing Responsibility 


By DICK MOUNT 
Arizona State College 
Tempe, Arizona 


The practical nature of the bookkeeping course and 
the comparative ease of creating a working laboratory 
makes the high school bookkeeping class an ideal place 
to teach office work responsibility. The use of the fol- 
lowing devices to emphasize the importance of this trait 
should displace the idea that it cannot be taught or that 
it is even extremely difficult to teach. . 

1. The class should be trained under real working 
situations. . The instructor can insist on punctuality, 
office work standards, and the occasional necessity of 
overtime work. Time and motion studies could be a part 
of the students’ daily reports. 

2. Make the students feel the responsibility of going 
immediately to work upon entering the classroom, with or 
without the teacher’s presence; and for the full and hon- 
est application of their time while in class. 

3. Emphasize to the class the correct procedure of 
making corrections, of proving cash, and of showing 
profits. Instill pride in work well and honestly done. 

4. Appoint monitors or lieutenants from the class to 
assume the responsibility for checking papers coordinat- 
ing the work, and the application of working time. Ro- 
tate the appointments so that every student will be as- 
sociated with this experience and responsibility. 

5. Invite successful businessmen in the community 
to talk to the class, whereby they will hear from the em- 
ployer himself the importance of the young worker ac- 
cepting the responsibility of his work . 

An organized cooperative-work plan will probably pro- 
vide the most suitable experiences. but a program where- 
by the teacher works with understanding employers in 
part-time placement of individual students will achieve 
comparable results. Realization of the importance of 
work responsibility will be accelerated in the actual work 
situation. 
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A Bid for Partners in the MPBEA Region 


WHAT DOES MPBEA MEAN? What does the forma- 
tion of the Mountain-Plains Business Education Association 
mean for the business teachers in the geographic area served 
by the organization? First, it must be recognized that the 
real benefits derived from any fraternal organization, or pro- 
fessional association are to a certain extent intangible to its 
members. However, in the case of MPBEA, it is believed 
that many tangible benefits will also grow out of the forma- 
tion of this association. : 

A great many business teachers will have a better oppor- 
tunity for attending a business education conference which 
is conducted on a broader basis than on state or district 
levels. Such an annual conference will provide an opportu- 
nity for exchanging ideas, techniques, and teaching devices 
among teachers in similar geographic and vocational en- 
vironmental influences. Although good business principles 
should be the same throughout our country, their applica- 
tion and economic influence are in some ways different in our 
great mid-west than in the more densely populated areas near 
the coasts. Such a conference in our own area will enable 
business teachers in this region to get acquainted with one 
another and develop an appreciation for a “sense of belong- 
ing” to our own associations united. This feeling of “belong- 


ing” helps one to get greater enjoyment out of his work and 
a personal satisfaction in making new professional friends. 


Support for Unification 


The action taken in the formation of MPBEA will also 
help in supporting the efforts of UBEA to tell the real story 
of the purposes and functions of business education to those 
in the administrative and other academic areas. It is impos- 
sible to estimate the real values which are being derived from 
supporting national offices in the NEA headquarters, con- 
tributing to the NEA publications program, and members of 
business education serving on cooperative committees formed 
for the purpose of improving education in all areas at all 
levels. Although such values cannot be measured, it is be- 
lieved their real worth is much greater than even the most 
optimistic of business educators dare believe. Through the 
strengthening of business education in our area and by par- 
ticipation in the improvements of business teaching in the 
colleges and secondary schools we are supporting the action 
which is placing business education on the level of respect 
and prestige long enjoyed by certain other well-known aca- 
demic areas. Also, the active membership in UBEA-MPBEA 
and the state level associations provides the necessary finan- 
cial backing for the continued promotion of 
the broader recognition of business educa- 
tion. The individual investment is small 
when compared to dues required for mem- 
bership in professional organizations outside 
the field of education. . 

Only to mention some other benefits which 
will surely be derived from the formation of 
MPBEA, the following are offered: (1) Our 
own members will have a better opportunity 
to develop professional leadership by partici- 
pating in the managing of the affairs of the 
association. (2) Outstanding educational 
and business education leaders will be drawn 
to the area to participate in meetings. (3) 
Objectives and purposes of business educa- 
tion in the Mountain-Plains area will be 
clarified and unified. 

It is recognized that many of the benefits 
are of a delayed nature and that they tend to 
arrive without notice or fanfare. Yet, if 
business educators will take a long-range 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE .. . Together for a session before the close of the Moun- _ perspective it is easy to see the great progress 
tain-Plains Convention last June are, left to right, Hulda Vaaler, secretary; Earl Nicks, j, professional growth and development 


vice president; E. C. McGill, president; and Vernon Payne, treasurer, of the Mountain- 
Plains Business Education Association. The group named the following chairmen: 


which has become ours in a very short period 


Membership—O. A. Parks, Bottineau, N. D., Constitution—Clyde I. Blanchard, Tulsa, of time. 


Oklahoma; and Convention—Kenneth J. Hansen, Greeley, Colorado. 
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E. C. McGill, President 
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Page Two 


MOUNTAIN-PLAINS NEWS EXCHANGE 


Volume 1 


LOOKING AHEAD. It gives me genuine pleasure to greet 
you, the business teachers of the Mountain-Plains Region 
of UBEA and to extend to you best wishes for success far 
beyond your fondest hopes in Year One of MPBEA. Yours 
has already been a year of great accomplishment in the real- 
ization of a dream of many of you—the organization of your 
regional association. The opportunity is now yours to achieve 
even higher goals in service and in membership. 


UBEA is gearing its membership goals with those of the 
Centennial Action Program of the NEA, culminating in 1957 
with the Centennial celebration. It is estimated that there 
are approximately 143,000 teachers in the MPBEA area and 
that about 40 of each thousand are business teachers. Is it 
bevond possibility that those 40 business teachers belong to 
MPBEA by 1957? Cetrainly, if every business teacher, now 
a member of MPBEA, works hard and is an enthusiastic 
promoter of unified business education, the goal is an achiev- 
able one. It offers a proféssional challenge to every member 
to do his bit for MPBEA, UBEA, and the NEA. 


At the risk of being trite, these are critical times for many 
phases of our national life. Education is the subject of 
much consideration by the American people. The goals and 
methods of both general and specialized education are being 
studied and appraised. MPBEA, UBEA, and the NEA pre- 
sent an opportunity for business education—the largest seg- 
ment of specialized education on the secondary school level— 
to unify its efforts and to exert an influence in the basic 
education of American boys and girls, men and women. 

Again, best wishes for strong and continuous growth in 
membership and in services to business education.—THEO- 
porE Woopwarp, National Membership Chairman 


ALONG THE TRAIL 


New Addresses. Raymon P. Heimerl from University High 


School, University of Minnesota, to Colorado State College 
of Edueation, Greeley. ... Hildegard Kreiger from Nebraska 
to assistant instructor at Tabor College, Hillsboro, Kansas. 
... Dorothy Hoffman Hazel from Vermillion to High School, 
Brookings, South Dakota. ... F. Wayne House from Northern 
Tilinois State “Teachers College, DeKalb, to University of 
Nebraska. ... Warren Caster from Las Vegas (N. M.) High 
School to sales representative, South-Western Publishing 
Company. Sid Thompson replaces Mr. Caster at Las Vegas. 
... Richard Crellin from Wamego to Lyndon (Kansas) High 
School. ... Afton Verner from Carlsbad (N. M.) High School 
to District Manager for the Fuller Brush Company. Dale 
Taylor replaces Mr. Verner as distributive education co-ordi- 
nator at Carlsbad. . . . Gertrude Knie Kirk from University 
of Nebraska to 1219 Mayfield Avenue, Joliet, Illinois. .. . 
James Fagerstrom from Central High School, Grand Forks, 
N. D., to sales representative, South,Western Publishing 
Company. DuWain Fagerstrom succeeds his brother at CHS. 
. . . Daisy Dickenson Dobeck from New Mexico Highlands 
University to Tucumari, New Mexico... . Gerald W. Maxwell 
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from graduate study at University of Wyoming and Indiana 
University to Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia... . 
Joe Serna succeeds Leo Arellano at Los Lunas High School. 
Leo has joined an accounting firm in Albuquerque. ... Donna 
Bouegher from Parsons to High School, Olathe, Kansas. ... 
Christian Click from Santa Rosa (N. M.) High School to 
Socorro High School. Mary Bustemante succeeds Miss Click. 
... James Zanecanella from Reliance to Rock Springs (Wyo.) 
High School. 


We Salute. Chester'O. Marshall of Kearney High School who 
is President of the Nebraska State Teachers Association. 
Business educators are proud to have one of their number so 
honored. 


New Degrees. Kendrick Bangs, University of Colorado, was 
awarded the degree of Ed.D. by Indiana University. His dis- 
sertation was “A Comprehensive Study of the General Edu- 
cation, Technical Knowledge, Abilities and Personal Traits 
Needed by Medical Record Librarians.” . . . Charles J. Del- 
lasega, Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, was 
awarded the Ed.D. degree by the University of Oklahoma. 
“The Development and Present Status of Education for Busi- 
ness Administration at the University of Oklahoma” is the 
topie of his dissertation. . . . Milton L. Bast, Central State 
College, Edmond, Oklahoma, was awarded the degree of Ed.D. 
at the University of Oklahoma. His dissertation was “A Com- 
parative Study of the Preparation of Business Teachers With 
Specific Implications for the State of Oklahoma.” 


On Leave. Rita Duckwall of Kansas State Teachers College, 
Emporia, was on leave of absence during the summer for a 
tour of Europe. ... Vernon V. Payne, MPBEA Treasurer 
and Head of the Department of Business Education at New 
Mexico Highlands University, is on leave of absence this 
winter while completing the doctorate requirements at New 
York University. (Mrs.) Lillian Rogers is acting head of the 
department in his absence. . . . Earl G. Nicks, MPBEA Vice 
President and Head of the Department of Business Educa- 
tion at the University of Denver, is on leave of absence during 
the first quarter of this year and is working on his disserta- 
tion in order to complete the doctorate requirements at New 
York University. ... Herman Baehr, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Emporia, is doing graduate work at Iowa University. 


Here and There. Margaret June Akers of Iola High School- 
Junior College and Richard Reicherter of St. Mary’s High 
School were visiting instructors in the Business Department 
at Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, this past summer. 
. .. MPBEA Treasurer Vernon Payne “achieved” a bit of 
fame on October 11 when a question he had contributed was 
used on the program, Twenty Questions. .. .Luviey Hill, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska; Lillian Rogers, New Mexico Highlands 
University; and M. Madeline Olson, University of North 
Dakota attended the meeting of the International Society for 
Business Education which met August 17-31 in New York 
City and Washington, D. C. 
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MEMBERSHIP ROUNDUP 


HELP WANTED NOW. The Mountain-Plains Business 
Education Association is the newest member of the UBEA 
Family. Yet, as we view the strides that have been made 
during these past months, we are impressed with the amount 
of interest shown in it by business education leaders from 
coast to coast. This is due, no doubt, to the amount of 
“sround work” that has been done over a period of several 
years by business educators in Region IV. It is to these far- 
seeing individuals that the rest of us owe a debt of gratitude. 


The successful first-annual convention of MPBEA held in 


Denver this past June “set the stage” on an optimistic note. 
The persons who were responsible for the success of that 
event performed a genuine servic to the business teachers in 
the region. 

We are fortunate to be a part of our national organization 
for business educators, the United Business Education Asso- 
ciation. One needs only a little study to realize the forces 
for good in our profession that lie in this association. Today, 
we find ourselves with an organization that is deserving of 
the full support of every business teacher in Colorado, Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, New Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, South 
Dakota, Texas and Wyoming. The leadership potential is 
great; the strength of a large membership is needed to move 
forward at full speed. 

The task before us centers on membership. Any organiza- 
tion depends upon its members for its program of services. 
Every business teacher owes to himself and to his specialized 
profession the right to possess a unified membership in 
UBEA-MPBEA. 


Twenty MPBEA members qualified for the 10,000 Club 
between July and November. They are: F. K. Bangs, Harold 
Binford, Helen Borland, K. J. Hansen, Raymon P. Heimerl, 
Edna McCormick, Earl G. Nicks, Marjorie Kelly, Milton 
Olson, John Payne, Luviey Hill, Dorothy Travis, Clyde I. 
Blanchard, Robert Lowry, Gerald Porter, Dorothy Hazel, 
O. J. Curry, Millard Collins, Robert Hitch, and James Zan- 
eanella. Each of these persons enrolled five or more mem- 
bers. You do not have to be a membership chairman to qualify 
for the 10,000 Club. Why not become a volunteer worker in 
your own county or city? You, too, will enjoy the thrill 
which comes from inviting other business teachers to join 
the unified way. 

The Mountain-Plains Region led in student memberships 
last year. With your help, we can lead all regions in total 
membership on June 1, 1953. Be sure to invite your col- 
leagues who are not members of UBEA-MPBEA to partici- 
pate fully in this important professional program of action. 
Send their applications to your state membership chairman 
or to the Washington office TODAY. 

When you take out your membership, be sure to specify 
that you want to become a unified member. Members who 
join UBEA-MPBEA before July 31, 1953, will be issued a 
card with*the “Charter Member” seal. The attractive blue 
and silver seal may be attached to future unified member- 
ship cards. 

Our goal is two thousand members before the Estes Park 
Convention.—O. A. Parks, Regional Membership Chairman 


Please use this application to renew your own membership 
or to enter a new membership in MPBEA-UBEA. 


THE ASSOCIATIONS UNITED TO PROMOTE BETTER BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Yes! I want unified membership in the United Business Education Association and the Mountain Plains Business 
Edueation Association. Start sending me Business Education (UBEA) Forum with the next issue. 


Remittance of $___. is enclosed. 


National: United Business Education Association 
Regional: Mtn.-Plains Business Education Association 


Type of Unified Membership (Please check) 


O Regular—Including full active privileges in the 
unified associations and a year’s subscription to 
the Business Education (UBEA) Forum and spe- 

or cial membership releases. $3.50 


(0 Professional—Including full active privileges in 
unified associations and the four UBEA Profes- 
sional Divisions: Résearch Foundation, Adminis- 
trators Division, National Association of Business 
Teacher-Training Institutions (individual), and 
U. S. Chapter of International Society for Business 
Education; also, a year’s subscription to Business 
Education (UBEA) Forum, The National Business 
Education Quarterly, bulletins, and special mem- 
bership releases $6.50 


1 International Society for Business Education—In- 
cluding a year’s subscription to the International 
Review. $3.50 
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—Renewal UBEA membership 
This is a 
—New UBEA membership 


Mr. Miss 
Dr. Mrs. 


Street 


State 


(School) - 
Make check payable to United Business Education Association. | 
Give tickets and dues to your UBEA State Membership Chair- 
man or mail to Hollis Guy, UBEA Executive Seeretary, 1201 
16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Your last year’s Forum address (if different from above address). 
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Page Four 


MOUNTAIN-PLAINS NEWS EXCHANGE 


Winter 1952 


WHO’S WHO IN MPBEA-UBEA 


OFFICERS OF MPBEA. President—E. C. McGill, Kansas 
State Teachers College, Emporia; Vice President—Earl G. 
Nicks, University of Denver, Denver, Colorado; Secretary— 
Hulda Vaaler, University of South Dakota, Vermillion; and 
Treasurer—Vernon Payne, New Mexico Highlands University, 


Las Vegas. 


STATE MEMBERSHIP CHAIRMAN. Colorado—(Mrs.) 
Edna D. McCormick, Woman’s College, Denver; Kansas— 
John N. Payne, 229 West 10th Street, Hutchinson; Nebraska 
—Helen Halbersleben, University of Nebraska, Lincoln; New 
Mexico—Floyd A. Kelly, Highlands University, Las Vegas; 
North Dakota—Alice Hansen, Bismarck Junior College, Bis- 
marck; Oklahoma—Robert A. Lowry, Oklahoma A & M Col- 
lege, Stillwater; South Dakota—(Mrs.) Dorothy H. Hazel, 
High School, Brookings; Texas—Millard Collins, North Texas 
State College, Denton; and Wyoming—James Zancanella, 
High School, Rock Springs. 


STATE NEWS REPORTERS. Colorado—Agnes Kinney, 
North High School, Denver; Kansas—Loda Newcomb, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Lawrence; Nebraska—Luvicy Hill, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Lincoln; New Mexico—Sid Thompson, 
Las Vegas High School, Las Vegas; North Dakota—Dorothy 
Travis, Central High School and Univ. of North Dakota, 
Grand Forks; Oklahoma—Gerald A. Porter, University of 
Oklahoma, Norman; South Dakota—Ada Brown, Washington 
High School, Sioux Falls; Texas—Corine Lamm, High School, 
Greenville; and Wyoming—Cassie O’Daniel, High School, 
Cheyenne. 


HOW WELL DO YOU KNOW YOUR UBEA? The pri- 
mary purpose of the United Business Education Association 
is “to promote better business education.” It is a great privi- 
lege to have the Mountain-Plains Business Education Asso- 
ciation a member of the UBEA Family of 51 affiliated asso- 
ciations which separately and jointly are endeavoring to 
fulfill this purpose at a high level of professional attainment. 
Moreover, we are grateful that you, as an individual business 
teacher, are among the approximately 25,000 persons who 
have membership either in the UBEA or in one or more of 
its affiliated associations or both. 

Every business teacher should seek to have some part in 
the professional programs of local, state, regional, and na- 
tional associations of business education and of general edu- 
eation. A membership in any association carries with it a 
solemn obligation (1) to know its purpose and plan of organ- 
ization, and (2) to take part in formulating and realizing 
its program. 

We endeavor to keep you informed about the programs of 
the UBEA and its affiliated associations in the Forum and 
the QuarTERLY. We hope that you find much teaching help 
and inspiration in these programs, and that you will continue 
to be or become an active, constructive worker not only in 
your own “home” affiliated association but also in one or 
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more of the UBEA divisions or cooperating committees, such 
as the Research Foundation, Administrators’ Division, Na- 
tional Association of Business Teacher-Training Institutions, 
United States Chapter ef the International Society for Busi- 
ness Education, Future Business Leaders of America, UBEA- 
NOMA Joint Committee On Tests, and the Economie Work- 
shops of the Joint Council on Economie Education. 

The UBEA is your organization and responsibility. We 
look to you to make it an association of greatest possible 
professional help to the multitude of our students whom it 
it our privilege to serve. — Paun S. Lomax, President of 
UBEA.. 


SECOND ANNUAL CONVENTION. Estes Park, high in 
the Rocky Mountains, will be the location of the second an- 
nual Mountain-Plains Business Education Association con- 
vention. Starting officially with a kickoff luncheon Friday 
noon, June 19, the convention will last until Sunday morn- 
ing, June 21. 

The meeting will be held at the YMCA Conference Grounds, 
three miles from Estes Park. The conference grounds adjoin 
Rocky Mountain National Park which embraces 405 square 
miles of unsurpassed mountain scenery, including 65 tower- 
ing peaks over 10,000 feet high, 150 highland lakes, scores of 
rushing streams, babbling brooks, and dashing waterfalls. 
For the convenience of those coming to Denver by train, 
bus, or plane, buses will be available for transportation to 
the conference grounds. ; 

Under the chairmanship of Elsie M. Jevons, University of 
Nebraska, a program that will be of interest to all business’ 
teachers is being planned. In addition to keynote addresses 
by leaders in the field of business education, there will be 
sectional meetings for teachers interested in typewriting, 
bookkeeping, general business, office practice, and distribu- 
tive education. 

Robert L. Hitch, University of Wyoming, is planning an 
excellent recreational program which will include riding, 
hiking, tennis, volleyball, ping pong, shuffleboard, sightseeing 
by automobile (you can drive to 12,165 feet above sea level 
on excellent mountain roads), and sitting on the porch look- 
ing at the mountains. Six fine meals and comfortable sleep- 
ing accommodations for two nights will be provided for 
$10.50. While the accommodations will not be quite as luxuri- 
ous as the hotels in the area, the arrangements committees 
are certain that everyone will be more than pleased with the 
food and lodging. 

This convention will provide an opportunity for business 
teachers in the Rocky Mountain region to combine profes- 
sional growth with an incomparable vacation—KENNETH J. 
HANSEN, Convention Chairman. 
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Published semi-annually, winter and spring, by the Moun- 
tain-Plains Business Education Association, a Region of the 
United Business Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Editor: Dorothy Travis, Cen- 
tral High School and University of North Dakota, Grand 
Forks, N. D. 
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UNITED SERVICES 


United Service is a continuous department of the 
BUSINESS EDUCATION (UBEA) FORUM. 
Members are urged to share their experiences with 
our readers. The most acceptable lengths for articles 
are one thousand or one thousand five hundred 
words. Manuscripts should be mailed to the editor 
or associate editor of the appropriate service. 


SHORTHAND 


DOROTHY H. VEON, Editor 
MINA H. JOHNSON, Associate Editor 


THE SECRETARY SPEAKS 


Contributed by Lilyan Miller, Northeastern Vice Presi- 
dent, National Secretaries Association, Akron, Ohio 


While in school many students do not give too much 
thought to the circumstances that will be encountered 
when they start to work. 

In school the most important thing was to learn short- 
hand and typewriting, thus equipping students to hold 
a position that would eventually bring them into the 
secretarial profession. How wrong they were! How 
many now wish that their attitudes had been different 
while in school. While they may have been personally 
very appreciative of the interest the teachers took in 
them while they were students, new employees frequently 
feel that they have completed their courses without re- 
ceiving as adequate a foundation as it is possible to give 
potential secretaries. 

In all honesty, business education often does not ade- 
quately prepare the potential stenographer for many du- 
ties which are involved in office work. In other words, 
while the employee finds himself with a general knowl- 
edge of shorthand and typewriting, the school could have 
given him a more specific background to meet the needs 
of the industries located in the community. 


The Vocabulary Is Important 


When commencing a business career, the new stenog- 
rapher usually finds that the special details pertinent to 
the rubber industry, for example, are entirely foreign to 
him. While all of the students who graduate from the 
business curriculum will not go to work in the rubber 
industry, in contrast to Akron which is known as the 
‘‘Rubber Center of the World,’’ it would seem expedient 
for the school to concentrate on building a vocabulary 
for the students which would be adaptable to the rubber 
industry and its affiliated subsidiary businesses. For ex- 
ample, about the second week of employment, an em- 
ployer may dictate a letter which involves terms such as, 
‘‘Banbury Mixer,’’ ‘‘collander,’’ and others. Since he 
may be a rather rapid dictator, a new employee might 
have a difficult time taking this letter. 
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After the shorthand students have finished the man- . 
ual, the words that are a part of the rubber industry 
should be used in the advanced dictation classes. In this 
manner the students would receive a basic knowledge of 
this specialized vocabulary as well as develop their speed 
in dictation. In other words, the business department 
would be rendering a service, not only to their students, 
but to industry as a whole if they would take the time 
to build special vocabularies for the instruction of their 
students. Of course this situation would be applicable to 
any locality where a particular industry is concentrated: 
Pennsylvania, the steel companies; Texas, the oil fields; 
Celorado, mining; the South, the textile industry; and 
the many other industries that make up American busi- 
ness. 


Furthermore, students in schools should be prepared 
to take dictation under adverse conditions. It is not al- 
ways possible to be seated at a desk when asked to take 
a telegram message or a letter. An important factor for 
the success of the inexperienced business person is the 
ability to adapt himself to all working conditions. He 
must be able to cope with the employer who insists on 
keeping his pipe in his mouth while he dictates, or the 
employer who seemingly cannot bring words to his com- 
mand unless he paces up and down his office while dic- 
tating, often with his back to the secretary. However, 
the secretary should receive some training along these 
lines. 

Human relations play a very important part in indus- 
try and should be made a part of the education of busi- 
ness students. This subject is not only very important 
in a secretary’s association with the employer, but is also 
of unlimited value in the relationships with other peo- 
ple. A knowledge of human relations also enables a sec- 
retary to know how to cope with the employer who lacks 
tact and who humiliates and embarrasses his secretary in 
front of others, such as commenting on the types of er- 
rors the secretary may make in the transcripts. 

As the former student becomes a part of the business 
world, he realizes (and this realization will become 
greater as time goes on) that there are many things that 

(Continued on page 36) 
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BOX TABULATIONS—SIMPLIFIED 


Contributed by Frances Sadoff, The State College of 
Washington, Pullman, Washington 


Do typewriting teachers utilize efficiently the differ- 
ent parts of the typewriter? Have they looked into all 
the various possibilities that are available? 

Few of us would dispute the fact that the backspacer 
is a valuable part of the typewriter. It has helped to 
simplify many of the manipulations involved in type- 
writing. For example, let us consider setting up tabula- 
tions. A few years ago the teaching of this particular 
skill was dreaded by a large number of typewriting 
teachers because of the mathematical implications. How- 
ever, with the introduction of the backspace method of 
setting up tabulations, that particular technique has be- 
come more like a pleasure than a chore. Gone forever 
are the tedious mathematical calculations with diagrams 
indicating tab sets, margins, and proofs. 

In advanced typewriting classes, introduction of the 
boxed tabulation has usually been more difficult. Where 
should the vertical lines be drawn? What is the most 
satisfactory method of making them? Here again we 
have become involved in mathematical calculations—or 
have we? Why is it not just as practical to use the back- 
space method here as with straight tabulations? 

With a few additional directions, the students should 
be able to set up a box tabulation with vertical lines 
equal distance between columns in almost the same time 
as it takes to set up a straight tabulation. 

Notice the following example: 


PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL ENROLLMENT! 


SCHOOL YEAR REPORTED 

GRADE 2 Yrs. Ago 1 Yr. Ago This Year 
6,601,444 6,713,913 6,451,385 
Ue | 2,011,341 2,061,171 1,967,672 
1,767,312 1,799,329 1,728,971 
Eleventh 1,485,603 1,503,917 1,451,562 
Twelfth 1,281,735 1,309,213 1,270,923 
Postgraduate ~~. 55,453 40,283 32,257 


1Reynolds. Smith. Gregg Typing for Colleges, The Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany (1946), page 221. 


Steps to Follow 

Step 1. Center carriage at 42 for pica machine; 51 or 
50 for elite. 

Step 2. Locate longest item in each column, including 
column headings. (In above example the longest items 
in each column are: Postgraduate; 2 Yrs. Ago; 1 Yr. 
Ago; This Year.) 
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Step 3. Backspace once for every two strokes in the 
longest item in each column, running the items together 
as if they were just one long item. Example: backspace 
once for Po — st — gr — ad — ua — te — 2 space —- yr -S. — 
space a — go - ete. 


Step 4. Next backspace for the spaces in the intercol- 
umns. Since this is a boxed tabulation, the vertical lines 
should be equal distance between the two columns. 
Therefore, there must be an uneven number of strokes 
in each intercolumn. In this problem set up 7 strokes 
between the columns. Since there are 3 intercolumns that 
means 21 spaces in all. Backspace one-half the total 
number (21) or 10 times—dropping the extra stroke. 


Step 5. Set the left margin where the carriage stops 
on the last backspace. 


Step 6. Now space forward for each stroke in the 
longest items in the first column (postgraduate) plus 7 
spaces for the intercolumn. Depress the first tab set. 
Space through the largest item in the second column (2 
Yrs. Ago) and 7 more for the intercolumn. Depress the 
tab set for the third column. Space through the largest 
item in the third column (1 Yr. Ago) and 7 more for 
the intercolumn. Depress the tab set for the last column. 


Step 8. To equally center vertical lines, tabulate to 
the second column, backspace the larger half of the width 
of the intercolumn (in this problem, 4), and make a 
mark with a pencil. Move carriage so that a pencil can 
be held against the card holders in the position of the 
pencil mark. Release the disengaging line lever and turn 
the platen up or down in order to draw a complete line.. 
The pencil held tightly against the card holder will 
make a smooth line. Repeat the process for the other 
two lines to be drawn. If a complete box is desired, to 
form the extreme left line, backspace the larger half of 
the intereolumn width (4) from the beginning of the 
first column and draw the line. For the extreme right 
line, space three spaces to the right of the last column 
and draw the line. The box tabulation is complete. 

In only a few minutes with just a few machine ad- 
justments, the typewriting of the box tabulation has be- 
come as simple as straight tabulation. Try it and see. 


A special package containing three issues (November 1947-49) 
of BUSINESS EDUCATION FORUM which feature type- 
writing may be obtained by sending one dollar (postage paid on 
orders accompanied by check or money order) to UBEA, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


BuSINESS EDUCATION ForRUM 


HARRY HUFFMAN, Editor 
FRED C. ARCHER, Associate Editor 


AN IMPORTANT DIVERGENCE BETWEEN 
CURRENT BOOKKEEPING EDUCATION AND 
MODERN BOOKKEEPING PRACTICE 


Contributed by Albert C. Mossin, New York State College 
for Teachers, Albany, New York 


Epiror’s Nore: Dr. Mossin recently terminated extended en- 
gagements as auditor with two public accounting firms engaged 
in diversified practice. This experience was sought primarily for 
the purpose of obtaining first-hand, from intimate working asso- 
ciation with professional accountants, verification of certain ap- 
parently entrenched divergencies between bookkeeping education 
and bookkeeping practice observed earlier while practicing as an 
independent public accountant. One divergence in particular is 
presented in this article. 


It has long been standard practice among accountants 
| to derive ‘‘interim’’ (i.e., monthly) statements on the 
basis of worksheet adjustments without carrying these 
adjustments to the books or closing the profit and loss 
accounts. Under this system, only at the termination of 
the fiscal year are the books of account formally ad- 
justed, closed, and reversed. Notwithstanding this vir- 
tually universal practice by the accounting profession, 
many teachers give the practice little or no attention. 
Textbook practice sets and comprehensive exercises so 
consistently require the formal adjustment, closing, and 


tually unacquainted with and inept in ‘‘non-closing”’ 
bookkeeping and summarizing procedure. 

Comparative illustrations are presented which, it is 
hoped, adequately delineate the essential differences 
between the formal closing consistently stressed by 
textbooks and the non-closing summarizing technique 
invariably utilized for interim periods by practicing 
accountants. These two contrasting procedures are 
referred to, for convenience, as the ‘‘closing’’ and ‘‘non- 
closing’? methods, respectively. The illustrations are 
developed solely on the basis of payroll items for two 
reasons. First, the procedural principles involved in 
the handling of the payroll accounts apply similarly to 
most other accounts. Second, the limited scope of a 
journal writing precludes a more comprehensive illustra- 
tion of technical procedures. 

{ Let us assume that a company commenced operations 
Wednesday, January 2, 1952. It maintains a 5-day week 


reversing of ledger accounts as to leave students vir-_ 
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week (Fridays). The Cash Payments Journal contains, 
besides the usual special columns for Accounts Payable 
and Purchase Discounts, special columns for Gross Pay- 
roll, Withholding Tax Deductions and F.O.A.B. Tax 
Deductions. Only those columns are included in the ex- 
hibits below which are pertinent to the limited illustra- 
tions presented. 

In order to condense and thus simplify the illustra- 
tions, monthly summarizations rather than weekly pay- 
rolls will be entered in the Cash Payments and General 
Journals. The summary payroll data for the month of 
January, 1952, are as follows: 


PAYROLL DATA FOR JANUARY 


AT FRIDAY, JANUARY 25 i 
SUMMARY FIGURES FOR WEEKLY PAYROLLS FROM JANUARY 1 T0 25 
Gross Payroll for 18 days worked and paid in 


January $3800 
Deductions: 

Withholding Tax (10% assumed)... $380 

F.0.A.B. Tax (1.5%) 57 437 
Net cash wages paid in January... "3363 
Employer’s taxes on above payroll: 

F.0.A.B. Tax (1.5%) " 57. 

State Unemployment Tax (2.7%)... 102.60 

Federal Unemployment Tax (.8%) 11.40 

Total tax 171 


AT THURSDAY, JANUARY 31 
END-OF-MONTH ADJUSTMENTS FOR ACCRUED PAYROLL 
Gross Payroll accrued for 4 additional days’ 
work at end of January (1/28-1/31), but paid 


in February $800 
Deductions: 

Withholding Tax $80 

F.0.A.B. Tax 12 92 
Net wages payable for the 4 additional days 708 
Employer’s taxes on above payroll: 

F.0.A.B. Tax 12. 

State Unemployment Tax 21.60 

Federal Unemployment Tax 2.40 

Total tax 36 


Under both the- closing and non-closing methods the 
summarizations of the payroll items appear in the Cash 


and pays its workers on the last working day of each * Payments J ournal as follows at January 31: 
CASH PAYMENT JOURNAL 


(Continued on page 36) 


Payroll Deductions Net 

Gross Withholding | FOAB Tax | Cash 

1952 Account Title Explanation General Payroll Tax Payable | Payable Paid 
Jan. 25 Payroll Jan. 2-25 3800 380 57 3363 
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TEACHING THE PREPARATION OF A 
BALANCE SHEET IN BOOKKEEPING 


Contributed by Earl Clevenger, Norman, Oklahoma 


This is not just another article on psychology, but it 
does emphasize the application of many well-known prin- 
ciples of learning to the teaching of bookkeeping or ac- 
counting. One law of learning stresses the desirability 
of first establishing correct mental patterns before per- 
mitting repetition so that when repetition is practiced, 
it will be in terms of correct learning. Otherwise it will 
be mere ‘‘busy work’’ to be unlearned before correct 
learning can take place. Likewise, the repetition should 
be discontinued as soon as its purpose is served. In book- 
keeping and accounting a three-way cycle of repetition 
based on correct patterns of learning is helpful. This 
three-step cycle of learning can be conveniently utilized 
in any classroom situation, but at times it may be neces- 
sary for the teacher to provide part of the materials 
needed. 

Though this three-step plan of repetition and use of 
correct class illustrations is applicable to the teaching 
of many subjects, we shall limit our illustration to the 
field of bookkeeping and accounting. When any new 
principle is to be presented, the teacher should make sure 
that there is before the pupils a correct pattern or illus- 
tration of the principle to be presented. For example, if 
the day’s work involves the making of a balance sheet, 
each member of the class should have before him, pref- 
erably in the textbook, a correctly arranged balance 
sheet and a work sheet based on the same figures. 


The First Step 


Pupils observe while teacher explains. The first part 
of the period should be devoted to observing the relation- 
ship between the work sheet and the related balance 
sheet obtained through studying a model solution or 
illustration. The teacher should call attention to the 
fact that the cash figure used in the work sheet is also 
the cash figure of the balance sheet, and to the difference 
in the manner in which it is placed on the two sheets. 
It is important that this first step be correctly and force- 
fully presented. Every pupil must realize the source 
of data for a balance sheet and the form in which figures 
are placed on the balance sheet. 

A correct mental pattern must be established before 
the pupil begins the preparation of writing out a balance 
sheet. He must realize, for example, that the cash figure 
which normally appears as the first amount on the work 
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sheet is also the first amount on the balance sheet. The 
task is to establish a correct mental pattern by observing 
and analyzing the steps taken in the preparation of a 
balance sheet. When every member of the class has 
completed this examination and has established a correct 
mental pattern of the arrangement of a balance sheet 
by examination of a model solution, the class is ready to 
write. 


The Second Step 


The teacher and pupils should work together in the 
preparation of the balance sheet. Each member of the 
class should have before him a copy of the balance sheet 
data, preferably in the form of a work sheet. It should 
be a set of data very similar to that used in the teacher’s 
explanation. If there is not such a problem in the text- 
book, the teacher may find it necessary to place one on 
the board, to duplicate one, or to present one on a slide. 
Kach member of the class begins the preparation of a 
segment of a balance sheet. When the first segment has 
been prepared by each member of the class, the teacher 
either places the solution on the board or projects it on 
a screen so that each pupil is able to determine if his 
work is correct and to make any necessary corrections. 

The pupil then progresses with another segment of 
the balance sheet. Again the teacher continues his black- 
board illustration or projects another slide so that the 
class is again able to verify the solutions being prepared. 
Each compares his work with the solution and again 
makes any needed corrections. Each member of the class 
continues his work. As each segment is completed, the 
teacher presents the solution in order that the pupil may 
make necessary corrections in his work. As the solution 
is presented, the teacher should call attention to parts 
most likely to be troublesome so that the pupil may give 
special attention to verifying the correctness of this part 
of his work. 

By breaking the work of preparing the balance sheet 
into a series of steps, each pupil has the opportunity to 
see that his work is correct at each point. Thus correct 
mental patterns are formed from the firct. The procedure 
is continued in this manner until the balance sheet is 
completed. The teacher may find it desirable to prepare 
his own set of projection slides for the presentation, 
of this lesson. Each slide should be designed to in- 
elude all that was on the previous slide plus the ad- 
ditional step. Thus the last slide of the series will be of 
a completed balance sheet. Each pupil has now com- 
pleted a balance sheet and has verified each step in the 
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procedure. He knows he has achieved a correctly pre- 
pared balance sheet. He does not have to wa‘t, possibly 
several days, until the teacher finds time to grade his 
paper to know that his work is in proper form or to 
know what corrections, if any, are necessary and how 
to make them. 


Teacher Observes and Directs in Third Step 


As the third step in the learning procedure, the teach- 
er should have available another similar problem. The 
pupil now starts preparing another balance sheet. Each 
has for his personal inspection a model, preferably in 
the textbook, and the solution he has just prepared. As 
each pupil begins the preparation of a balance sheet, 
the teacher moves about the classroom giving individual 
instruction as needed. From his knowledge of individual 
differences in the class, the teacher usually knows who 
is most likely to need help. 

When every member of the class has completed his 
solution, the class is ready to examine a model solution. 
If such a model solution cannot be projected on a screen, 
each member of the class should be provided with a du- 
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plicated copy. Each member of the class should have 
opportunity to ‘‘grade’’ his own solution and to make 
any necessary changes. Now an assignment may be made 
for each student to prepare a similar solution to be sub- 
nutted to the teacher for grading. 


Summary of Plan 


The class has utilized a three-step procedure in estab- 
lishing correct mental patterns and has utilized this 
pattern in preparing two solutions. 

1. The pupil observed while the teacher explained 

from a model textbook solution. 

2. Pupil and teacher worked together, each preparing 
a solution. The pupil could observe necessary cor- 
rect‘ons in his work and make them as he pro- 
gressed. 

3. The pupil prepared a solution from another set of 
data as the teacher observed and made personal 
suggestions where needed. 

4. The pupil then had a mental pattern sufficiently 
established for the preparation of a balance sheet 
as a ‘‘homework’’ assignment. 

(Continued on page 40) 


The BEST of the NEW 


with 
The BEST of the OLD 


effective teaching techniques. 


a more effective job in your classroom. 


Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. 


20th CENTURY TYPEWRITING 


ONLY TRIED, TESTED, AND PROVED TECHNIQUES 


From the 13,000 schools using the previous edition came many suggestions for improvement. The 
most popular of the old features have been retained, but many new techniques have been added after 
being carefully tried out and successfully used under varied teaching conditions. You will find a bet- 
ter organization, clearer instructions, much fresh new material, and several delightfully new and 


20th Century again offers you the ultimate that you would ever want in a typewriting textbook. 
20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING takes the lead again in giving you new and better materials. Do 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Chicago 5 


NEW 6th EDITION 


By Lessenberry and Crawford 


San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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MIMEOGRAPHING IS IMPORTANT, TOO! 
Contributed by Sister Teresa Clare, Elmira Catholic High 
School, Elmira, New York 


The experienced operator of a mimeograph has a very 
practical and useful skill to offer the business office. 
This skill is useful not only in the business office, but 
also in church and civie organizations. 

Tn our school the business subjects are elective. Even 
with restricted time and equipment it has been possible 
to give mimeograph instruction. A simple program has 
been arranged whereby the pupils are given a knowl- 
edge of how to operate the machine. as well as provided 
with work assignments. 

In the first lesson basic factors are presented. The 
punils are taught how to prepare a stencil on the type- 
writer. The use of the cushion sheet, correct strokin¢ 
of the keys. and positioning the work as well as stencil 
correction are explained and then practiced by the 
pupils. 
In the second lesson the various parts of the hand con- 
trolled machine are demonstrated. The pupils are 
taught the correct placement for the stencil and how to 
ink the machine. It is important that pupils learn the 
correct technique of removing the backing sheet from 
the stenc’l. If a rough edge is left on the stencil. it will 
cause each sheet of paper to wrinkle as it enters the 
machine. The pupils are shown how to place the paper 
in the feed table and to adjust the tray to the size of the 
paper or cards. They are told about the difference be- 
tween the quality of paper used for typewriting and 
mimeograph work. It is pointed out that the paper 
should be kept well packed together in order to have it 
feed into the machine easily. Once a package of paper 
is disturbed by too much handling the feed process 
becomes more difficult. 

All these details may seem minor, but they are the 
things that aid in getting perfect results auickly and 
with least difficulty. The pup‘ls are reminded to ex- 
amine the first copy to determine if any adjustments 
should be made with regard to raising or lowering the 
eopy. At this point the device for raising or lowering 
the stencil is explained and its use demonstrated. The 
next step is to set the counter for the required number 
of papers. When these have been run through the ma- 
chine. the last step of the second lesson is to show the 
use of the file wrapper if the stencil is to be saved. and 
the placing of the protective covering on the cylinder 
in the same manner as the stencil. 

The necessity of leaving the machine in good condition 
for the next person to use is also emphasized. A supply 
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of small pieces of cloth kept in the drawer of the mimeo- 
graph table to wipe off surplus ink or oil is considered an 
important item. 

In these lessons it is possible to instill desirable habits 
—habits of accuracy, orderliness, and self-reliance. Be- 
sides teaching the pupils how to operate the machine, it 
is well to teach them to follow directions and to be able 
to work with a minimum of supervision. All the work 
provided the pupils is of a practical nature in order to 
bring them closer to the actual business situation. 

With the time limited for instruction on the mimeo- 
graph, every moment has to be utilized to good advan- 
tage. Therefore, the third lesson is devoted to preparing 
a stencil layout using the mimeoscope. The pupils learn 
how to place the stencil on the mimeoscope, the position 
of the flexible writing plate, the correct use of the stencil 
clamps, and the wire loop stylus for tracing drawings. 
The pupils are told that the traced lines should appear 
white. The use of the lettering guides and the proper 
lettering guide styli are practiced by the pupils on their 
practice stencils. 

Since the mimeograph is not kept in a classroom, the 
pupils are at liberty to use it during their study periods. 
Thus they are able to do more work than could be ac- 
complished .during the short class period. Two or three 
of the pupils usually become expert in the use of the 
machine and enjoy assisting the teacher through teach- 
ing other members of the class. 


Variety of Projects Covered 


As the lessons progress, various phases of mimeograph 
work is covered; for example, preparing postal cards, 
doing work on 3 x 5 eards, and work which calls for 
different sizes of paper. The group prepares the four- 
page program for the Christmas assembly as well as the 
program for the senior day activities. Several pupils 
assist other members of the faculty by preparing sten- 
cils and running off copies of various types of work 
which they requisition. Many pupils are able to render 
valuable assistance to organizations in their own parishes 
which issue mimeographed bulletins. The pupils also 
do work requiring the use of two or more colors of inks, 
and some of them make Christmas cards in colors. 

The spirit of teamwork and cooperation develops when 
pupils are taught to share their new skill generously and 
willingly with others. This is definitely a valuable office 
trait. Best of all, pupils main confidence in their own 
ability to do work which is different from ordinary type- 
writing and they derive great satisfaction from carry- 
ing their assignments through to a successful completion. 
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INTEGRATING UNIT ON LIFE INSURANCE 
IN BASIC BUSINESS 
Contributed by William Selden, Berwick, Pennsylvania 


The American people have been sold on life insurance 
for the last thirty years, and approximately eight bil- 
lion dollars is spent each year on life insurance pre- 
miums. This large expenditure for life insurance repre- 
sents, from the standpoint of investment, one of the 
most prolific means of savings that American families 
have. The primary reason for purchasing life insurance 
is that it is an important means of protection to the 
family of the insured. It might also be mentioned that 
the savings feature on life insurance policies is an im- 
portant secondary reason for buying insurance. 

In the busines curriculum there are numerous courses 
that offer work in life insurance. These courses include: 
junior business, business mathematics, and consumer 
economies. Possibly the ideal method of presenting a 
unit pertaining to life insurance on the secondary level 
is to offer it in a junior business course on the ninth or 
tenth grade level, and then during the twelfth year it 
would be advisable to include a unit on life insurance 
in a consumer economics course. 

In most of our high schools only those pupils who 
are enrolled in the field of business education receive 
practical education in the purchasing of life insurance. 
This is unfortunate because nearly everyone during his 
lifetime is confronted with the problem of purchasing 
insurance. At least one unit of work on life insurance 
should be an integral part of the general education of 
all boys and girls. It is important that everyone has an 
understanding of the advantages and disadvantages of 
purchasing various types of life insurance policies that 
are offered. Not only is a unit of instruction on life 
insurance a phase of general education, but it is also 
an important integral part of consumer education. 


Why Establish Insurance Plan 


The importance of establishing a plan for purchasing 
protection against future risks by means of life insur- 
ance should be emphasized. Pupils as a result of having 
studied a unit on life insurance should become awakened 
to the many advantages there are in setting up an in- 
surance portfolio early in life. Then, too, it might be 
pointed out that purchasing insurance policies under a 
systematic plan is much more desirable than buying 
insurance on a piecemeal basis with no objective in 
mind. 


In a unit on life insurance it should be brought out | 


that there are different rules-of-thumb which can be 
used in setting up one’s program for purchasing life 
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insurance. The first rule-of-thumb is that the face value 
of the insurance a person owns should be equivalent 
to his income during the next five years. A second rule- 
of-thumb is that the face value of the insurance a per- 
son owns should be equivalent to a figure which in terms 
of dollars and cents is five times the amount of income 
that the individual is earning during the current year. 
Both of these rules are an aid in helping an individual 
set up his insurance program. 

In classroom discussions it can. be mentioned that 
there are two kinds of insurance companies. The first, 
one that is owned by stockholders, writes a type of in- 
surance called non-participating policies. If a person 
invests in this type of policy, the amount of the premium 
will be less expensive, but the insured will not share in 
the income or profit of the company. The second, one 
that is owned by the policyholders, writes a type of 
insurance called participating policies. In a participat- 
ing policy the insured shares in the profits of the com- 
pany by receiving dividends. Dividends are paid to the 
insured after the policy has been in force for a period 
of two or three years. If the insured so desires, he has 
the privilege of reinvesting the dividends in the company. 

During the past ten years, millions of our ex-service- 
men and women have invested a portion of their income 
in National Service Life Insurance. An ex G.I. who has 
been able to retain part or all of his government insur- 
ance has indeed made a sound investment. With so many 
of our young people entering the armed forees today, 
it is important to discuss the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of National Service Life Insurance. 


Choosing Capable Agents 


Pupils should be awakened to the fact that there are 
unscrupulous life insurance agents who are interested 
in writing a policy that will net a handsome profit for 
the salesman rather than a policy that would be best 
adapted to the needs of the policyholder. Boys and girls 
should be taught to be on their guard against high 
pressured salesmanship. Choosing a capable life insur- 
ance agent is in many respects as important as choosing 
a’ competent physician, an honest lawyer, or the most 
reliable retailer from whom to purchase the necessities 
of everyday living. 

Probably one of the most efficient ways of presenting 
a unit on life insurance is to use a visual aid similar to 
the table which accompanies this article. This table 
telescopes into one coherent picture the important types 
of life insurance policies and their relationship to each 
other. Whether it is desirable to use a visual aid exactly 
like the one in the illustration, or to improvise one that 
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can be developed on the blackboard as the teacher talks 
about each type of insurance. Second, an illustration 
such as this could be used in presenting a unit on life 
insurance. Third, this illustration could be used as a 
review to summarize the important characteristics and 
features of the different types of life insurance policies. 


is similar to the one in this article depends on whether 
it is written on the blackboard or is mimeographed and 
a copy given to every member of the class. 

There are possibly three ways that this table can be 
used in presenting a unit on life insurance. First, a 
visual aid such as the one illustrated in this manuscript 


INSURANCE TABLE 


Primari_y For ProtecTIon Primarity For Savincs 


Features 


Term 


Ordinary Life 


Limited Payment Life 


Endowment 


Approximate annual 
cost per $1,000 of life 
insurance at age 16 


Cash surrender value 
and loan that can be 
obtained by the policy- 
holder 

Person receives 
the face value of the 
policy 

Length of time pre- 
mium is naid 


$5.75—5 year term 
$6.25—10 year term 


None 


Beneficiary upon the 
death of the insured 


As long as the policy 
is in foree 


$16.00 


Small, goes into effect 
during the third year 
of most policies 


Beneficiary upon the 
death of the insured 


Life of the insured** 


25.00—20 Pay. Life 
$20.00—30 Pay. Life 


Moderate, goes into 
effect during the third 
year of most policies 


Beneficiary upon the 
death of the insured 


Usually 20 or 30 years 


$45.00—20 Year En- 
dow. 

#30.00—30 Year En- 
dow. 

Large, goes into effect 
during the third year 
of most policies 


Beneficiary or Poliecy- 
holder* 


Usually 20 or 30 years 


*The policyholder receives the face value of this policy if he is still living on the date of maturity. If the policyholder dies before the date of ma- 


turity the beneficiary collects the face value of the life insurance policy. : a 
**By permitting yearly dividends to accumulate this policy will become paid up in most cases within a period of thirty years. 


Follow the trend toward better training in English 
| with 
Tressler and Lipman’s 


BUSINESS ENGLISH IN ACTION 


A 3-in-1 book that provides a thorough text for Business English courses, a useful handbook for 
transcription courses, and an excellent reference book for use on the actual job . . . Covers com- 
pletely speech, spelling, word-study, grammar, and business composition (letterwriting and other 
forms) .. . All practice related to typical business situations . . . Informal conversational style; 
droll cartoons to impress important points . . . Valuable either as a basal text or as a business hand- 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS IN A METROPOLITAN 
VOCATIONAL PROGRAM 


Contributed by J. Wilson Getsinger, Director of Business 
Education, San Diego, California 


What responsibilities do school people have for in- 
forming the public about curricular offerings? Do 
school personnel have any obligations to employers in 
the community who need good workers? Is there an 
obligation to inform the prospective worker, who may be 
hesitant because of age, unsatisfactory experiences in 
school, or more than his share of failures in school or on 
the job, of opportunities for learning or re-learning? 
If there is some responsibility, whose is it? Administra- 
tor’s? Coordinator’s? Teacher’s? Special public in- 
formation officer’s? 

These and a number of similar questions were in the 
minds of the Publicity Committee of the San Diego 
Vocational School in the fall of 1951. The school’s place- 
ment office was swamped with more than twice as many 
requests for office workers than it had been able to sup- 
ply. The military services and the expanding aircraft 
and other defense plants had cut deeply into the enroll- 
ment in business education, especially at the junior col- 
lege level. 

Two basic problems presented themselves. What should 
be done? What policies should govern the activities of 
the committee and the school personnel? It was decided 
that an informational brochure should be prepared at 
once for general distribution. The folder was designed 
with the briefest possible description of the many of- 
ferings of the San Diego Vocational School in both busi- 
ness education and in trade and industrial fields. 

Newspaper releases for both the daily and the weekly 
(community) papers were also prepared. A planned 
follow-up of these releases determined what articles 
were printed, and what additional information the 
papers would publish.—Radio stations were contacted 
to find out what news broadcasts might accept school 
stories. 

Mimeographed bulletins were prepared and distrib- 
uted to all students just before the Christmas vacation. 
This bulletin urged them to continue their preparation 
until they had accomplished a reasonable proficiency 
goal. It also pointed out that those who accepted posi- 
tions might continue their learning in the evening classes 
which are set up to parallel the day classes. 

The bulletins were sent to the public library, which 
posted school announcements in each of its thirty-odd 
branches including a large number of military installa- 
tions, the State Employment Service, the YMCA, the 
YWCA, the several civil services, and the like. 
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Short course outline slips, which are kept in racks in 
the reception hall, were revised and made available in 
other locations. These slips suggest the courses which 
should be taken to prepare for specific jobs, such as full- 
charge bookkeeper, assistant bookkeeper, typist-clerk, 
secretary, bookkeeping machine operator, and comptom- 
eter operator. 

A short course for all school telephone operators and 
receptionists was organized to inform these important 
people about the many offerings of the school. 

A survey of present students was undertaken to find 
out how they first heard of this school. 

As soon as these activities were well under way the 
committee again turned to a study of over-all policies. 
Its first action was to change the name of the committee 
to the Public Information Committee. Then it arrived 
at the tentative propositions which are given below. 

1. It is the duty of the San Diego Vocational School 
to inform interested and eligible citizens of the com- 
munity of offerings at the school, so far as available 
resources permit, in accord with sound principles of 
vocational education and school board and state regu- 
lations. 

2. Every staff member shares this responsibility. 

3. Each coordinator has the primary responsibility 
for his particular area. 

4. Separate channels of contact should be established 
for each major instructional area of the Vocational 
School. 


Results 


The results were not long in coming. More than one 
hundred new students appeared when school reopened 
after the holidays. 

The first printing of two thousand copies of the in- 
formational brochure was distributed within two weeks. 
Most of them went to students to be passed on to their 
friends. Then, to provide copies to graduating high 
school students, for exhibits at the county fair, and for 
distribution at San Diego’s Central Park, ten thousand 
cop*es were produced in the second printing. 

The student survey showed that more than one half 
of them first heard of the school from present or former 
students. About one fourth heard about the opportunities 
from school counselors or other school people. It showed 
that many avenues of information must be used in a 
metropolitan eenter. 

The proposed policies have met with general accept- 
ance. Most of the staff has developed a heightened sense 
of duty to let people know about opportunities in the 
vocational school of their community. 
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The Skill-First Program for 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


GREGG 
TYPING 


— NEW SERIES 


by JOHN L. ROWE 
and ALAN C. LLOYD 
Harold H. Smith, Consulting Editor 


A New Concept of Building Speed 
with Accuracy 
. sustained from Lesson I to the end of the book 
. home row, then first-finger-first approach to the 
keyboard . . . words, phrases, and sentences from the 
outset . . . new treatment of momentum drills, speed 
spurts, acceleration and alphabetic sentences. 


Previewed Production Practice 
. to develop student’s skill in typing letters, 
manuscripts, documents, and tables at the same pace 
developed on timed writings . . . with new type Copy 
Control and attention to personal-typing problems, 
original typing, and all the vocational applications 
of typewriting skill. 


A New Plan of Organization 
. Four Parts: Basic Typing . . . 
Production Typing . . . Expert Typing . . 
divided into three groups of 25 lessons . . 
group is followed by (a) power-building drills, (b) 
review of application techniques, and (c) an easy- 
scoring progress test. 


Office Typing... 
. each part 
. and each 


one-year course advanced course 
complete course 
workbooks teacher’s guide 


semester examinations 


Write your nearest Gregg office today 


GR KE GG PUBLISHING DIVISION 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


pivenencuied 330 W. 42nd St. Dallas 2....................501 Elm Street 
111 N. Canal St. T to 4 253 Spadina Rd. 
shubeevnsineul 68 Post St. London W. C. 1..........51 Russell Sq. 


Shorthand 
(Continued from page 27) 


need to be introduced to the future secretaries while 
they are students. They need to be told not to be afraid 
of the man or woman for whom they are going to work. 
It is only by asking intelligent questions when the dicta- 
tion is not clear that errors can be avoided. They should 
be instructed that new secretaries in the company should 
not start to work with the idea that they know better 
than anyone else in the department how to do every- 
thing. 

The secretary should know how to keep quiet and ob- 
serve for there will be plenty of time later to make sug- 
gestions for improvement. 

Business teachers should concentrate on the needs of 
management in their particular locality. The ‘‘model 
office’’ should be made a part of the regular business 
eourse. After the students have reached a particular 
speed in shorthand and typewriting, they should work 
for at least thirty days in this model office. Through this 
medium the students would receive proper instruction 
on such things as how to apply for a position, the impor- 
tance of the first interview, proper office dress, proper 
office etiquette, the correct manner in which to answer 
the telephone, and various methods of filing. 

The school should encourage local business men and 
women to bring their work to this model office so the 
students will become accustomed to taking dictation 
from persons other than the regular instructors. When 
the graduates go out into the business world, they will 


adapt themselves more readily to the environment of the’ 


office. They will be more at ease, and after all, self- 
assurance plays an important part in getting off to the 
right start as a future secretary for this great maze of 
American business. 


Bookkeeping 
(Continued from page 29) 
Likewise under both methods the employer’s payroll 


taxes attributable to the above $3800 Gross Payroll are 
recorded in the General Journal thus: 


Jan. 25 Payroll Tax Expense._.................. 171 
F.0.A.B. Tax Payable 57 
State Unemployment Tax Payable —--... 102.60 
Federal Unemployment Tax Payable_.......... 11.40 


Under both methods, therefore, at January 31 the 
General Ledger shows balances as follows before adjust- 
ments for end-of-month accruals: 


GENERAL LEDGER 


Withhold: ble 
F.0.A.B. Tax le 
Gross 57 
State 


Federal 
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PARTIAL WORKSHEET—JANUARY 31, 1952 


Balances |jAdjustments |] Profit & Lossjj Balance Sheet 

(Gross Payroll 800 4,600 

Payroll Tax Expense 171 36 207 

dithholding Tax Payable 380 380 
-0.A.B. Tax Payable 114 114 
tate Unemployment Tax Payable 102.60 102.60 
ederal Unemployment Tax Payable 11.40 11.40 
ccrued Wages Payable 800* 800 

Accrued Payroll Taxes Payable 30% 36 


*To be technically precise, the $800 Accrued Wages Payable is appor- 
tionable as follows: 


Accrued Wages Payable. $708 
Withholding Tax Payable 80 
F.0.A.B Tax Payable 12 


However, since this apportionment must be subsequently recorded in the 
Cash Payments Journal when the accrued wages are paid in February, im- 


The worksheet adjustments shown here are the same 
under both methods. (See ‘‘January 31, End-of-Month 
Adjustments for Accrued Payroll,’’ for adjustment 
data.) 


Procedures Illustrated in Which Closing and Non-Closing 
Methods Differ 


The parting of ways occurs at this juncture. Under 
the non-closing method the above worksheet adjustments 
are not entered in the books, nor are closings or reversals 
made. Under that system, then, completion of the work- 
sheet and construction of statements therefrom com- 
pletes the bookkeeping cycle for the month of January. 
In contrast, the procedure harped on by bookkeeping 
and accounting textbooks, termed here the ‘‘closing’’ 
method, requires that adjustments be formally journal- 
ized and posted, the temporary proprietorship accounts 
closed, and reversals recorded, all of which is busy work 
with little practical value. 

Guided by the above worksheet, the adjusting, closing, 
and reversing entries required under the closing method 
(but not under the non-closing method) may be jour-— 
nalized as follows: 


GENERAL JOURNAL ENTRIES AT JAN. 31 UNDER 
CLOSING METHOD 


(a) Gross Payroll 800 

Payroll Tax Expense 36 
Accrued Wages Payable 800* 
Accrued Payroll Taxes Payable _.-.__..-._.-... 36** 


To record the payroll and related taxes 
__, acerued for the 4-day period January 28- 
(b) Profit & Loss 4807 
Gross Payroll 4600 
Payroll Tax Expense 207 
To close the expense account balances. 
(c) Acerued Wages Payable 800* 
Aecrued Payroll Taxes Payable..___.._......-.--. 36** 
Gross Payroll 800 
Payroll Tax Expense._....... 36 


***xSee Notes * and ** preceding. 


Two sets of ledger accounts are presented. One repre- 
sents the closing method after the recording of the above 
adjusting, closing, and reversing entries. The other rep- 
resents the non-closing method after the recording of its 
comparatively few journal entries. 
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mediate apportionment in the General Journal would merely complicate 
both the adjustment and the subsequent reversing entry toward no prac- 
tical purpose. It is sufficient at this point to show the $800 merely as & 
wage liability. 

**The same reasoning applies to the $36 Accrued Payroll Taxes (i.e., 
F.0.A.B. $12, State Unemployment $21.60, and Federal Unemployment 


$2.40). The differentiated tax liabilities will be recorded subsequently in _ 


the General Journal when the ac rued wages are paid in February. 


CLOSING METHOD LEDGER NON-CLOSING METHOD 


Cash 
Jan. 31 
Gross 12 


Jan. 31 
11 Tax 
an. 
Withho Tax Payable Withhold Tax ble 
an. an. 
F. 0. A. B. Tax Payable F. 0. A. B. Tax 
an. jan. 
57 31 57 31 
State Unemplo it Tax ble State Un Tax 
an. . an. 
Federal Tax ble Federal Lo} Tax 
an. an. 


Accrued Wages Payable 


rever: . ane 

Accrued 11 Taxes e 

revers Jan. 
Profit & Loss 


ross 
207 

Thus it is seen that the closing method ledger has been 
formally adjusted, closed and reversed at the close of 
the month, whereas none of these operations were per- 
formed on the non-closing method ledger. 

Let us now compare a trial balance of the non-closing 
ledger with a trial balance of the closing ledger as ad- 
justed but before closing and reversing. They are set. 
forth below. 


COMPARATIVE TRIAL BALANCES—JANUARY 31, 1952 


CLOSING NON-CLOSING 


LEDGER LEDGER 
Cash 3363 3363 
Gross Payroll 4600 3800 
Payroll Tax Expense 
Withholding Tax Payable... 380 380 
Tas: 114 114 
State Unemployment Tax Payable_. 102.60 102.60 
Federal Unemployment Tax Payable 11.40 11.40 
Accrued Wages Payable _..__.. 800 


Accrued Payroll Taxes Payable. 36 
4807 4807 3971 3971 
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MODERN mimeographing? © 
Why ? Because business today requires more copies, 
more kinds of copies. Copies on various sizes of 
paper and card stocks. Copies on both sides of | 
the paper. Copies on thinner paper for low-cost 
mailing. Copies with one or more colors produced 
-at the same time. And MODERN mimeographing 
makes them all—easily and quickly. 


Easy to Teach— Completely revised textbook, 
Fundamentals of Mimeographing’ edited by Cansler 
of Northwestern. Each of the 14 illustrated lessons 
follows approved teaching procedure. For full 
information without obligation simply mail the 
coupon below. 


| THE FIRST NAME IN DUPLICATING 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. B-1252-M 
5700 W. Touhy Avenue, Chicago 31, Illinois 


Please send me information about [7] A. B. Dick mimeo- 
graph supplies and equipment for use with all makes of 
suitable stencil duplicating products, [] the textbook, 
“Fundamentals of Mimeographing.”’ 


SCHOOL 
ADDRESS 
CITY. 


Bookkeeping 
(Continued from page 37) 


It should be observed and perhaps may be objected 
that the ledger kept by the non-closing method shows 
neither the actual operating expenses applicable to Jan- 
uary nor the actual liabilities at January 31. Specifical- 
ly, the balances of $3800 and $171 shown for Gross 
Payroll and Payroll Tax Expense and the zero balances 
shown for Accrued Wages Payable and Accrued Pay- 
roll Taxes Payable are at variance with the true balances 
for these accounts shown in the closing method ledger. 
The discrepancies are attributable, of course, to the fact 
that wage and tax accruals of $800 and $36, respectively, 
were booked under the closing method, but were con- 
fined to the worksheet under the non-closing method. 

If the foregoing observations are put as objections, 
the proper defense would appear to be a ‘‘demurrer,”’ 
which in sidewalk jurisprudence means ‘‘So what?’’ 
There is no commanding reason, legal, managerial, or 
otherwise, for the formal booking of accruals at the end 
of each month. Practical requirements are met merely 
by entering the aeeruals on the monthly worksheets as 
was done above (see ‘‘Partial Worksheet, January 31, 
1952’’). Since financial statements customarily are 
drawn directly from the adjusted figures in the Profit 
and Loss and Balance Sheet columns of worksheets, 
rather than from the subsequently adjusted ledger, state- 
ments drawn under either the closing or non-closing 
method will be identical in substance. Hence, manage- 
ment may be just as accurately informed under the non- 


closing method of bookkeeping as under the closing. 


method. Of course, it should be realized, all accrued 
expenses (and incomes) are formally booked under the 
non-closing system when they are vouchered or paid. 
Thus the $800 accrued wage and $36 accrued payroll tax 
expenses in the present illustration will be journalized 
and posted at the recording of the first payroll in Feb- 
ruary.* 


Deriving Profit and Loss Statements Under Non-Closing Method 


Suppose a cumulative profit and loss statement is de- 
sired covering the two-month period. Since under the 
closing method income and expense accounts are closed 
each month, the balances appearing in the trial balance 
at the end of a given month manifestly represent the 
incomes and expenses for that month alone. Conse- 
quently, a cumulative statement for January and Febru- 
ary would have to be derived by adding together cor- 
responding income and expense figures appearing in the 
January and February worksheets. or profit and loss 


“statements. This is avoided under the non-closing meth- 


od, however, because income and expense accounts are 
closed only at the end of the fiscal year; hence, the bal- 
ances in the February 29 worksheet are already cumula- 
tive, making the profit and loss statement derived there- 
from automatically a two-month report. 


*Editor’s Note: The detail of recording the payroll transactions for 
February and comparative illustrations of the two-month bookkeeping 
pattern have been prepared by the contributor. A copy may be obtained 
by sending an addressed and stamped envelope to UBEA, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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The situation is reversed if a profit and loss statement 
is desired for February alone. While the closing method 
obviously provides directly appropriate ledger balances 
for such a statement, the non-closing method does not. 
When books are kept by the non-closing method the bal- 
ances of the income and expense accounts for February 


alone are found by subtracting the January balances 


from the two-month cumulative balances for January 
and February. The difference between the two would be 
the correct balances for February alone. 


Deriving Balance Sheets Under Non-Closing Method 


The balance sheet presents no such problem, for it in- 
corporates the ¢mmediate values of assets and liabilities 
rather than their changes in value. Moreover, existing 
asset and liability balances (i.e., values) are never closed 
under any accounting system. Under both closing and 
non-closing methods, therefore, the balance sheet exten- 
sions of a giv¥en worksheet are sufficient in themselves 
(without reference to previous balance sheet figures) for 
the rendering of a proper report of financial condition. 


Completing Picture of Non-Closing Method of Bookkeeping 


A few additional comments on the handling of certain 
other accounts may suffice to complete a working under- 
standing of the non-closing method of bookkeeping. 
Transactions involving such items as’ supplies, interest 
expense, and insurance theoretically can be handled in 
either of two ways. They can be initially booked as 
deferred charges and their consumed portions subse- 
quently adjusted to expense status; or they can be ini- 
tially booked as expenses and their unconsumed portions 
subsequently adjusted to deferred charge status. The 
latter method is ordinarily preferable though not man- 
datory under the non-closing method of bookkeeping. 

For example, suppose store supplies with an annual 
turnover rate as high as three or four always are initially 
booked to the deferred charge account ‘‘Supplies on 
Hand.’’ The result would be that in the closing months 
of the year that account would show cumulative bal- 
ances absurdly in excess of the actual amounts on hand; 
thus, increasingly large end-of-month adjustments would 
have to be made. Interest expense and to a lesser degree 
insurance expense would tend to present a similar prob- 
lem. Booking such items initially as expenses rather 
than deferred charges would seem sensible. 

Depreciation expenses and reserves can be either 
booked monthly or accumulated on the monthly work- 
sheets and booked only at the close of the fiscal year. If 
it is desired formally to book such adjustments each 
month, the worksheet entries may be so indicated by 
checks. Or the device commonly utilized by accountants 
may be adopted, that of providing two adjustment col- 
umns in the worksheet, one for recording ‘‘Statement- 
Only’’ adjustments and the other for recording ‘‘Book”’ 
adjustments. If the latter method is preferred it should 
be remembered that book adjustments, of course, must 
be extended to the profit and loss or balance sheet col- 
umns in the same way as statement-only adjustments. 

The merchandise inventories estimated to be on hand 
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Announcing=- 


a new Gregg book that answers the demand for 
a concise, one-term presentation of the funda- 
menials... 


COLLEGE 
BUSINESS 
LAW 


R. Robert Rosenberg 


Here is an intensive program with a double objective. It 
combines a thorough, up-to-the-minute study of every phase 
of business law with a unique treatment of the mental- and 
character-development aspects of the subject. In this latter 
respect, the text clearly defines the rights and obligations of 
every citizen in the conduct of his civic and business affairs. 


Features... 


e Essential points of contracts, negotiable instruments, 
agency and real property, and insurance. 


e Up-to-the-minute explanations of such current social 
legislation as the Workmen’s Compensation laws, the 1950 
amended Social Security Act, the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act, the Wage and Hour Law, the 1952 Federal 
Individual Income Tax Law. 


e A clear, complete discussion of the court system in the 
United States, including explanation of torts and crimes. 


e At the beginning of the text . . . a survey test for deter- 
mining placement and teaching emphasis. 


e At the end of each chapter . . . a series of cases for 
analysis, plus a reference to similar cases that involve the 
same legal principle. 


e At the end of each section within the chapter . . . “Ques- 
tions for Review” and “Problems for Discussion.” 


GRE GG PUBLISHING DIVISION 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Ine. 


New York 36............ 330 W. 42nd St. Dallas 2 501 Elm St. 
Chicago 111 N. Canal St. Toronto 4................ 253 Spadina Rd. 
San Francisco 4.............0+ 68 Post St. London W. C.. 1.......... 51 Russell Sq. 
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at the end of each interim month will appear as work- 
sheet adjustments only; hence, the merchandise inven- 
tory account will retain its January 1 balance unchanged 
throughout the entire year. Only at the close of the fiscal 
year will the January 1 balance be replaced by a new 
balance, that of December 31, when the books are for- 
mally closed. Thus, for the Cost-of-Goods-Sold compu- 
tation, each monthly worksheet throughout the year will 
show as the initial merchandise inventory that of Janu- 
ary 1 and as the ending inventory that estimated to be 
on hand at the close of that particular month. 


The basic differential characteristics of the Non-Clos- 
ing method of bookkeeping may now be summarily out- 
lined as follows: (1) End-of-month accrual adjustments 
are confined to the monthly worksheets; (2) Income and 
expense accounts are not closed or reversed monthly, 
only at the end of the fiscal year; (3) The income and 
expense balances in a worksheet of given date represent 
year to date cumulations, and so yield a cumulative profit 
and loss statement; and (4) It follows from 3 that a 
profit and loss statement for any single month other 
than the first may be derived by-comparing the contents 
of the cumulative statement rendered at the end of that 
month with the contents of the cumulative statement 


Naturally - 


Teachers and Students — 
Modern Typewriting Practice 


By Altholz and Altholz 


Students like MODERN TYPEWRITING PRAC- 
TICE because all the djrections and explanations 
are so simply presented. It is profuselv illustrated; 
and the subject matter is both interesting and com- 
prehensible. 


Teachers find MODERN TYPEWRITING PRAC- 
TICE helpful and usable because of the wide scope 
of technical and production work covered; the care- 
fully graded exercise material; and the abundance 
of practice work it provides. Already listed for use 
in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, and Boston. 
360 Pages. 


SEND FOR YOUR EXAMINATION COPY TODAY! 


A Tip for Teachers 


Graded Office-Style Dictation 


By Jack Grossman 


There are 200 letters presented with suggested facts ‘tat 
will make it possible for you to originate office-style letters. 
136 Pages $2.00 Net Postpaid 


PITMAN 2 west 45th Street 
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rendered at the end of the preceding month. Thus the 
figures for the construction of a profit and loss statement 
for the month of November alone would be obtained by 
finding the excess of the figures in the cumulative (11- 
month) statement submitted at November 30 over the 
corresponding figures in the cumulative (10-month) 
statement submitted at October 31. 

The practical advantages offered hard-pressed book- 
keepers and accountants by the non-closing method of 
bookkeeping are apparent. It provides for adequate re- 
cording of financial data and furnishes management 
with the same summary information as is furnished by 
formally closed books while, at the same time, averting 
the excessive expenditure of time required by repeated 
formal closings. 

It cannot be safely assumed that the non-closing 
method of summarizing and reporting is too self-evident 
to require more than passing attention. Few experienced 
teachers will subscribe to this naive notion. The chances 
are that most students thrust into a practical situation 
without previous specific instruction and adequate prac- 
tice in the techniques of non-closing bookkeeping will 
tend to use the wasteful closing method for interim sum- 
marizations. A more talented few might consume much 
valuable time improvising non-closing systems of un- 
certain virtue. 

Until such time as textbook revisions become available 
which give proper emphasis to non-closing bookkeeping 
procedure, teachers have no conscientious alternative but 
to provide the necessary instruction by means of dem- 
onstration and self-constructed exercises. 


Stutsman 
(Continued from page 13) 


ment like, ‘‘Let’s see if you can do better on the next 
assignment.”’ 

5. -Set Definite Goals: The student’s attitude problem 
may actually be due to ignorance of what the teacher 
considers to be acceptable work or action. Frequently 
a personal conference during which the student is given 
an opportunity to compare his work alongside of other 
students’ work will give him a yardstick by which to 
measure his future efforts. 

6. Maintain Friendly Relationship: Sometimes an at- 
titude can be changed for the better through the teacher’s 
going out of the way to be friendly with a problem 
student. As we all know, emotions are quite contagious, 
and an icy attitude on the part of the teacher toward a 
problem student will usually make still more unhealthy 
the student’s attitude toward that teacher and any work 
done for him. ai: 

Additional suggestions could be made, but if any 
teacher having problem-attitude cases to deal with in 
bookkeeping or most other subjects will conscientiously 
apply the suggestions given above, the odds are that he 
will notice a marked improvement in these students and 
he will be using tried and tested methods that have been 
used for many years in business, industry, and by master 
teachers. And, as an extra dividend, he will find his 
teaching MORE FUN! 
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UBEA 


THE ASSOCIATIONS UNITED FOR BETTER BUSINESS EDUCATION 


UBEA Federal Relations 
Committee 


The UBEA Committee on Federal Re- 
lations held the third in its series of con- 
ferences at UBEA headquarters and at 
the U. S. Office of Education in Washing- 
ton on November 5. This standing com- 
mittee is composed of Hamden L. Fork- 
ner, chairman; Paul S. Lomax; Arthur 
Walker; Hollis Guy; and Elvin Eyster. 


In recent months the committee has 
consulted a number of leading business 
educators in an effort to determine what 
services business educators want in the 
Federal office. As a result of this survey, 
the committee discussed with the Com- 
missioner of Education, Earl J. McGrath, 
a plan for the development of a long- 
range program in business education. 
The tentative proposal and the reply 
given by Commissioner McGrath will be 
submitted to the National Council for 
Business Education (UBEA Executive 
Board) for official action. 

Since the Business Education Service of 
the U. S. Office of Education was ren- 
dered inactive last spring, the five former 
members of the staff have been placed in 
other Federal offices—one serves as a 
specialist in business education in the 
Division of State and Local School Sys- 
tems and the remaining four as specialists 
for distributive education in the Division 
of Vocational Education. 


New Publications 


Two new publications, “FBLA Money- 
Making Projects” and “Bulletin No. 56 of 
the National Association of Business 
Teacher-Training Institutions,” have been 
released during the past month. 

Money-making projects in moderation, 
when properly planned and administered 
are encouraged by the FBLA national or- 
ganization. The 33-page booklet contains 
more than one hundred projects which 
have been used successfully by chapters 
throughout the United States. The book- 
let is available to FBLA sponsors for one 
dollar a copy and to non-sponsors for 
one dollar fifty cents. 

“Bulletin 56” deals with criteria for 
certification of business teachers. John 
L. Pineault, Jr., of Mankato State College, 
and the NABTTI Committee on Certifica- 
tion contributed the material for this 
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publication which was edited by E. C. 
McGill. The bulletin is a regular publica- 
tion service for institutional members of 
NABTTI. So long as the supply lasts, 
professional members of UBEA may re- 
ceive a complimentary copy upon request 
to the UBEA office provided the request 
is made prior to Januery 1, 1953. The 
selling price of “Bulletin 56” is one dollar 
a copy. 


NABTTI Plans Joint Sessions With 
AACTE 


Plans are moving forward for the three- 
day meeting of business educators on 
February 12-14, 1953, at the Conrad Hil- 
ton Hotel in Chicago. In addition to 
regularly scheduled professional sessions 
for the four UBEA Divisions, two joint 
sessions of the National Association of 


An association is its 
membership and its pro- 
gram of services. An 
association is made pos- 
sible through the dues 
paid by a large number 
of persons and the contribution of time 
and talents of a group of persons who 
serve as its executive officers, advisors, 
and representatives — the working force. 
The persons who aid in expanding the 
membership of UBEA and its affiliated 
associations are known as members of al 
10,000 Club. 

The main objective of the 10,000 Club 
is an enlarged program of service 
through the associations united. Follow- 
ing careful consideration by leading 
business educators throughout the nation, 
membership goals have been established. 
The current goal of the Club is 10,000 
UBEA members before next November 
and 20,000 members in 1957. With a 
working membership and an effective 
organization, both of which are the re- 
sponsibility of local and state leaders, 
the goal is attainable. 

The Centennial Action Program for 
Business Education proposes that each 
member accept the challenge to aid in 
building a strong profession on all levels 
—local, state, regional, and national. 
To this end the names of persons listed 
in this column have made a good begin- 
ning by inviting the active support of 
their colleagues in formulating and 
realizing a program of action not only 
for business education but for the total 
program of education. We salute the 
leaders in business education who qualify 
for membership in the 10,000 Club as 
this issue of the FORUM goes to press. 


Eastern Region 
DIST. OF COLUMBIA NEW YORK 
Mary McLaughlin E. C. Cooper 
MASSACHUSETTS Hamden L. Forkner 
Lester I. Sluder Paul S. Lomax 
NEW JERSEY Helen Reynolds 
George Pontz 


LET’S GO UNITED! 


Southern Region 


ARKANSAS LOUISIANA 
Herbert Madans G. Johnson 
FLORIDA Gladys Peck 
Mary Crump MISSISSIPPI 
Edna Harwell Jean K. House 
John Moorman NORTH CAROLINA 
GEORGIA E. R. Browning 


Cameron Bremseth sane CAROLINA 
Ernestine Melton Arita McClimon 
Jane White 


TENNESSEE 
KENTUCKY Elsie Davis 
Vernon Anderson Theodore Woodward 
Ross Lowe VIRGINIA 
Harry Huffman 


Central Region 


ILLINOIS MISSOURI 
Lewis Toll DaleBlackwell 
James Thompson Donald Calame 
NDIAN. Fred Green 
‘ Bell Clara Hoffman 
Forest Mayer Charles Kauzlarich 
IOWA Vera Meyer 


Lucas Sterne 
Lloyd Douclas 
Virginia Marston OHIO 


Marv Canfie'd 
Mearl Guthrie 
WISCONSIN 


Marvin Hauser 


Mountain-Plains Region 


COLORADO NORTH DAKOTA 
Raymon Heimerl Do-othv Travis 

KANSAS obert Lowry 
Marjorie Kelly SOUTH DAKOTA 

D-rothv Hazel 

NEBRASKA 

WYOMING 
Helen Halbersleben Robert Hitch 
Luvicy Hill 
James Zancanella 
Western Region 

CALIFORNIA OREGON 
S. Joseph DeBrum Enid Bolton 
Frances Henderson Theodore Yerian 
Edwin Hoag AH 
Helen Rohrer Mary Brown 


You, too, are invited to become a 
member of the 10,000 Club by lending 
your active support to this important 
phase of the Centennial Action Program 
for Business Education. The requirement 
is reasonable — five memberships for 
UBEA. 

Each month the names of UBEA 
members who qualify will be entered in 
the FORUM’S 10,000 Club column. 
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IN ACTION 


Business Teacher-Training Institutions 
and the American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education will be held at the 
Congress Hotel on the evening of Feb- 
ruary 13 and the morning of February 14. 

One of the joint sessions will be con- 
cerned with the activities of the Commit- 
tee on Cooperation in Teacher Education. 
Peter L. Agew of New York University 
is working closely with this committee as 
the representative of NABTTI. 

The program for the February meeting 
evidences the expanded activities of 
NABTTI and the other professional ‘divi- 
sions. The annual meeting itself remains 
an important part of the service activities 
of the association. All institutional mem- 
bers of NABTTI are urged to send one 
voting representative and a large delega- 
tion of staff members to the February 
convention. 


U. S. Office of Education 


On October 4th, the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation published in the Federal Register a 
revised list of recognized accrediting 
agencies and associations, as required by 
Section 253 of the new GI bill (Public 
Law 550—82nd Congress). The new list 
supersedes a provisional one compiled in 
August and is prefaced by a statement of 
the criteria used for determining what is 
@ nationally recognized accrediting agency. 
These criteria were developed by the of- 
fice in cooperation with an advisory com- 
mittee of educators. Single copies of the 
criteria and the list of accrediting associa- 
tions may be obtained from the Assistant 
Commissioner for Veterans’ Education 
Services of the Office of Education, Feder- 
al Security Building, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

Business teachers, veterans’ counselors 
and other persons called upon to advise 
veterans on the education benefits of 
Public Law 550, should also obtain from 
the state department of education a list 
of institutions which are approved for 
training in that state. The U. S. Office of 
Education compiles a list of accredited col- 
leges, universities, and professional schools 
in the United States with tables showing 
by what accrediting association each is 
approved and for what purposes. The 
title of the recent publication is <Ac- 
credited Higher Institutions 1952, Bul- 
letin 1952, No. 3 of the Office of Educa- 
tion, price 35¢ from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 
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National Citizenship Conference—An Inspiration and a Challenge 


By MARGUERITE CRUMLEY 


Assistant State Supervisor of Business Education, State Department of 
Education, Richmond, Virginia 


It was a very happy privilege for me 
to attend the Seventh National Citizen- 
ship Conference in Washington, D. C., 
September 17-19, as an official delegate 
for the United Business Education Asso- 
ciation. The conference, sponsored jointly 
by the National Education Association 
and the U. S. Department of Justice, was 
most interesting and stimulating. Over 
1000 delegates representing organizations 
and agencies touching nearly every whole- 
some activity of American life assembled 
to discuss the theme, “The Constitution 
and the Citizen.” 

One of the most impressive aspects of 
the conference was the assemblage of so 
many people of varying creeds, national 
origin, and beliefs discussing in the spirit 
of unity, the means by which the ideals 
of our democracy can best be brought to 
full fruition. The problems of the foreign 
born citizens were discussed, and the con- 


“ference was privileged to witness the natu- 


ralization ceremony for forty persons 
representing 28 different national origins. 
The major problem of citizenship, the 
apathy of the general populace of voting 
age toward exercising all the rights, 
privileges, responsibilities and duties of 
good citizenship, were considered of para- 
mount importance. Much emphasis was 
given to the techniques and provesses by 
which the principles of American de- 
mo-racy may be perpetuated. Judge Bell 
of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania 
said in his sneech, “. . . it is a regrettable 
but indisputable fact that our liberties are 
being constantly, althongh perhans un- 
wittingly. curtailed. . .” President Truman 
in his address to the conference stated, 
“The success of free government depends 
upon the willingness of the citizen to par- 
ticinate in it. to contribute to it, and to 
sacrifice for it.” 

The tremendous earnestness and en- 
thusiasm evidenced by the conference 
membership was so contagious that almost 
everyone was inspired with the zeal to go 
all out for the improvement of citizen- 
ship. For school people, the way was 
clearly shown by Richard B. Kennan, 
Executive Secretary, NEA Commission 
for the Defense of Democracy through 
Education, who said, “Our challenge 
should be to find the means, the tech- 


niques, and the processes to arouse a 
peacetime appreciation and zeal for the 
critical elements of American unity, 
strength and intelligent self-confidence. 
At the conclusion of the conference the 
consensus was that regional, state and 
local citizenship conferences, patterned 
after the national conference, is a de- 
sirable means of promoting good citizen- 
ship. Everyone attending has an op- 
portunity to diseuss and to hear discussed 
various ideas, problems, viewpoints con- 
cerning citizenship. Such discussion leads 
to a better understanding and harmony 
among all segments of our citizenry. 

The list of notables connected with the 
conference and distinguished guest speak- 
ers reads like a top echelon Who’s Who. 
The department of Justice, as one of the 
sponsors, was represented by the Attor- 
ney-General, James P. MeGranery; The 
Honorable Justin Miller, Chairman of the 
Board and General Counsel, National As- 
sociation of Radio and Television Broad- 
casters, Conference Chairman; and Judge 
Carl B. Hyatt, Director of the Conference 
Executive Committee, and many others. 
Sara G. Caldwell, President of NEA; 
Emma Mae Brotze, Principal, Marshall 
(Texas) Junior High School, Co-chair- 
man of the Conference: John H. Haefner, 
University of Iowa; William S. Vincent, 
Executive Officer, Citizens’ Education 
Project, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Richard B. Kennan, Executive 
Secretary, NEA Commission for Defense 
of Democracy, were among the repre- 
sentatives from the National Education 
Association. 


FBLA Represented 


Dr. Vincent was moderator for an 
Adult and Youth Panel on Citizenship. 
Many youth groups were represented and 
they took a prominent part in the con- 
ference. The Future Business Leaders of 
America was represented by Harriet Con- 
rad, National Secretary, from Waynes- 
boro (Virginia) High School. The seventh 
stated purpose of FBLA is “To develop 
character, train for useful citizenship, 
and foster patriotism.” FBLA is one ef- 
fective means through which business edu- 
eators work for the development of good 
citizenship in our land. 
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AFFILIATED, COOPERATING, AND UBEA REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


The announcements of meetings, presentation of officers, and special projects of affiliated, cooperating, and 
UBEA regional associations should be of interest to ForuM readers. An affiliated association is any organized 
group of business teachers which has been approved for representation in the UBEA Representative Assembly. 
A UBEA regional association is an autonomous group operating within a UBEA district which has unified its 
program of activities with UBEA and has an official representative on the UBEA National Council for Business 
Education. A cooperating association is defined as a national organization or agency for which the UBEA National . 
Council for Business Education has established a coordinating committee. 


Affiliated Associations 
Akron Business Education Associa- 


tion 
— Business Education Asso- 
Business Educators’ Associa- 


Education Association, Bus- 
iness Section 

California Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Chicago Area Business Educators’ 
Association 

Colorado Euaucation Association, Com- 
mercial Section 

Connecticut Business Educators’ As- 
sociation 

Delaware Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation 

Plorida Busines Education Associa- 


on 
— Business Education Associa- 
oa 
Greater Houston Business Education 
Association 
Idaho Business Education Association 
Dilinois Business Education Associa- 


tion 
Indiana State Teachers Association, 
Business Education Sections 
Inland Empire Commercial Teachers 
Association 
Iowa Business Teachers Association 
Kansas Business Teachers Associa- 


on 
Kentucky Business Education Asso- 
ciation 
Louisiana Business Education Asso- 
ciation 
Maryland Business Education Asso- 
ciation 
Minnesota Business Education Asso- 


ciation 

Mississippi Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Missouri State Teachers Association, 
Business Education Section 

Montana Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Nebraska State Education Associa- 
ton. District I and District IV 
Business Education Sections 

New Hampshire Business Educators’ 
Association 

New Jersey Business Education As- 
sociation 

New Mexico Business Education As- 
sociation 

North Caro’ina Education Associa- 
tion, Business Education Section 

North Dekcta Business Education 
Association 

Ohio Business Teachers Association 

Oklahoma Commercial Teachers Fed- 
eration 

Oregon Business Ed 


tion 

Peansylvania Business Educators As- 
sociation 

Philadelphia Business Teachers Asso- 
ciation 

St. Louis Area Business Edtfeation 
Association 

South Carolina Business Education 

, Association 

South Patota Business Education 
Association 

Tennessee Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Texas State Teachers Association, 
Business Education Section 

Tri-State Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Utah Education Association, Business 
Education Section 

Virginia Business Education Associa- 
t 


ion 

Washington Council for Business 
Education 

West Virginia Education Association, 
Business Education Section 

Wisconsin Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Wyoming Business Education Asso- 
ciation 


+i A 


MOUNTAIN-PLAINS 
| REGION 
Wyoming 


Lois Underwood Keran seni at the 
state meetirg of the Wyoming Business 
Education Association whieh was held. in 
Casper on October 10. The convention 
opened with a breakfast at the Gladstone 
Hotel. The theme for the meeting was 
“Business Education Serves the West.” 

Kenneth J. Hansen of Colvrado State 
College of Education, Greeley, was the 
guest speaker at the meeting. In his talk 
to the teachers of general business, short- 
hand, and typewriting, Dr. Hansen said, 
“You want to become better business 
teachers and I know that you will, but 
you must first spend a little money each 
year for some of the excellent books on 
business education; you must belong to 
your state, regional, and national profes- 
sional organizations; you mvst return to 
your classrooms each year with new ideas 
and new plans; and you must be ready to 
try out some things that you have never 
attempted before in your work.” 

Another out-of-state guest was Howard 
Porter, president of Billings (Montana) 
Business College. As a servive to the 
busiress teachers in Wyomirg, Dr. Porter 
has been publishing the Newsletter for 
the association. 

The following officers were elected for 
a two-year term: President, Margaret 
Bla’kler, Laramie; vive president, Marie 
Thaver. Casper: and secretary-treasurer, 
Eileen Beyda, Worland. Svecial commit- 
tee appointments will be made later by the 
new president. 

En‘husiasm and interest in the newly 
organized Mountain-Plairs Business Edn- 
cation Association was evident at the state 
meeting. Membership chairman, Jim Zan- 
eanella, enrolled forty unified (state, 
MPBEA, and UBEA) members at the 
Casper meeting. It is anticipated that 
Wyoming will be represented by its entire 
membership at the MPBEA convention 
which will be held in Estes Park, Colo- 
rado, next June. 


South Dakota 


Business teachers of South Dakota at 
their annual association meeting in con- 
nection with the South Dakota Education 
Association on October 19-22, voted to 
reactivate their organization including 
payment of annual dues, to change the 
name to South Dakota Business Edu- 
cation Association, and to revise its con- 
stitution. 

SDBEA voted to affiliate with MPBEA 
and elected Mayme Van Gerpen of Spring- 
fiell as representative to the executive 
board. 


South Dakota delegates to the UBEA 
Representative assembly and Mountain 
Plains Business Education Association 
convention in Denver presented a panel 
discussion which created considerable 
interest in the organizations and the June 
convention of MPBEA which will be held 
in Estes Park, Colorado. 


The new officers of the South Dakota 
Business Edueation Association include 
the following: Quentin Oleson, Center- 
ville. president; Mina Jerde, Lead, vice 
president; Dale Horton, Belle Fourche, 
secretary; and Thelma Olson, Arlington, 
treasurer. 

The meeting was one of the finest in 
the past few years from the standpoint 
of number in attendance and general 
growth ard enthusiasm in business educa- 
tion. The program include? enest sneak- 
ers. Paul A. Carlson of Wisconsin and 
Louis A. Leslie of New York. 


North Dakota 


The business teachers of North Dakota 
met at Central High School in Grand 


* Forks on October 23 for the annual state 


meeting. “Simplified Typing” was the 


topic discussed by the guest speaker Louis 


Leslie. representative of the American 
Book Company. The afternoon session in- 
cluded reports from various business 
teachers throughout the State. J. B. 
Busse, Minot, gave a report on “The 
Denver Convention of MPBEA.” Dorothy 
Travis of Grand Forks reported on “What 
UBEA Means to Us.” O. A. Parks, Bot- 
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tineau, gave the membership committee 
and state dues report. This year’s meeting 
was presided over by the State Chairman 
John Yonker of Bismarck, with the secre- 
tary-treasurer’s report being given by 
Rita Ballantine of Rugby. 

The highlight of the business meeting 
was when the business teachers voted to 
change the association’s name from the 
NDEA Commercial Education Section to 
the North Dakota Business Education As- 
sociation. 

Officers selected for next year are as 
follows: President—Herbert Schimmel- 
pfennig, Mohall; Vice President—Donald 
Aase, Kenmare; Secretary — Marjorie 
Fish, Harvey; and Treasurer—Marcella 
Wagner, Stanley. 

The group voted to have dues of one 
dollar a year and to unify its program 
of activities with MPBEA, a region of 
UBEA. 


Nebraska, Dist. I 

During the District I, Nebraska State 
Education <Association’s annual conven- 
tion, the Business Teachers Education 
Section held a luncheon and an afternoon 
divisional meeting on Thursday, October 
23, in the Terrace Room of the Lincoln 
Hotel in Lineoln, Paul A. Carlson of 
Whitewater, Wisconsin, was the. main 
speaker. He spoke to approximately 120 
teachers on “Today’s Issues in the Teach- 
ing of Bookkeeping.” 

The teachers of District I- expressed 


considerable interest in becoming an af- © 


filiate of the Mountain-Plains Business 
Education Association. 
The following officers were elected for 
1952-53: 
President—Jamesine Bourke, York 
Secretary—Shirley Anderson, Seward 
Treasurer—LaVerne Allen, Fairmont 
Nonda L. Herman, University of Ne- 
braska, presided at the meeting. 


Colorado 


On October 24, Alan Lloyd of the 
Gregg Publishing Company spoke to the 
business teachers of Eastern Colorado and 
presented a typewriting demonstration. 
The meeting was held in the Century 
Room of the Cosmopolitan Hotel in 
Denver. 

An important business meeting fol- 
lowed the demonstration. Members pres- 
ent discussed the formation of a statewide 
organization for business teachers and af- 
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filiation with the Mountain-Plains Busi- 
ness Education Association. 

Earl G. Nicks, University of Denver, 
president of the Eastern Division pre- 
sided at the meeting. Other officers of the 
division are Marjorie Baron, Boulder, vice 
president; and Marjorie Brueggeman, 
Arvada, secretary. 


Oklahoma 


Approximately two hundred business 
teachers attended the annual meeting of 
the Oklahoma Commercial Teachers 
Federation which was held in Oklahoma 
City on October 31. Following a break- 
fast sponsored by the Beta and Sigma 
Chapters of Delta Pi Epsilon, the group 
met in the Central High School for the 
general session. Mary Pajunas of the 
International Business Machines Corpo- 
ration was featured in a demonstration 
of electric typewriting. 

The luncheon session was held at 
Beverly’s Drive-In with Lauren O. Lind- 
strom of the Gregg Publishing Division 
of McGraw-Hill Book Company as the 
guest speaker. Mr. Lindstrom spoke on 
“Teaching Plus Values to Meet Chang- 
ing Business Needs.” Noba French, presi- 
dent of the group, presided at the ses- 
sions. 

Ida Lee Cook of Holdenville High 
School was elected president of the organ- 
iza‘ion for 1953. Other officers are Glenn 
Overman, Oklahoma City University, vice 
president; and Geraldine Stroup, Garber 
High School, secretary-treasurer. 


EASTERN REGION 


Delaware 


The Delaware State Education Asso- 
ciation held its thirty-fourth annual meet- 
ing in Wilmington on October 23-25. The 
Business and Distributive Education Sec- 
tions held a luncheon on the opening day 
with sixty business teachers in attendance. 
Guest speaker for the luncheon was Wil- 
liam M. Polishook, Assistant Dean, Teach- 
ers College, Temple University, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. Dr. Polishook spoke 
on “Standards in Business Education Skill 
and Personnel.” 

Group meetings were held in the P. §. 
duPont High School on the closing day 
of the convention. The following persons 


were chairmen of the groups: Bookkeep- 
ing—David M. Green, Dover; Distributive 
Education— Harvey E. Stahl, Claymont; 
Shorthand—John G. Leach; Wilmington; 
and Typewriting—Ramon C. Cobb, Mil- 
ford. Recorders for the respective groups 
were George Strain, Mt. Pleasant; Mar- 
guerite W. Packer, Wilmington; E. 
Blanche Ralph, Laurel; and Ella Mae 
Gibb, Claymont. At the final session, re- 
ports of the various groups were given. 
These reports were interesting and in- 
formative. The business teachers left :the 
meeting with a feeling that something 
worthwhile had been accomplished for 
business education in Delaware. Laura 
Richardson of Wilmington was in charge 
of the committee which served refresh- 
ments at the pre-conference session. 


CENTRAL REGION 


Ohio 
Inez Ray Wells, president of the Ohio 
Business Teachers Association, has an- 


nounced that the 1953 convention will be’ 


held at the Netherland Plaza Hotel, 
Cincinnati, on April 24 and 25. 

In addition to the president, Dr. Wells, 
officers of the association are Harold 
Leith, vice president; and Lohnie J. 
Boggs, secretary-treasurer. Mearl R. 
Guthrie is membership chairman. 


Illinois 

The last meeting of the Southern 
Illinois Business Education Association 
was held in the Vocational Technical 
Institute Building at Southern Acres. A 
panel composed of representatives of in- 
dustry and education discussed “Train- 
ing for the Job.” H. B. Bauernfeind, 
supervisor of business education at 
Southern Acres served as chairman of 
the panel. Among the participants were 
George Carty, personnel manager, San- 
gamo Electric Company; Larry Davis, 
office manager, Norge Company; Charles 
Wagner, coordinator, Mount Vernon 
High School; and Marjorie Enrietta, 
business teacher, Thompsonville. 

The panel members brought out, 
through free discussion, the problems of 
the beginning worker. The representa- 
tives of industry offered constructive 
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ideas for the teachers to take back to 
their students. 

The group also toured the Sangamo 
Electric Plant and were luncheon guests 
of the company. 

At the business session the following 
officers were elected: Lucy Parrish, presi- 
dent; Margaret Harriss, vice president; 
and Harves Rahe, executive board mem- 
ber. 


WESTERN REGION 


California 
The California Business Education As- 
sociation has selected the Wilton Hotel in 
Long Beach as headquarters for its an- 
nual meeting. The meeting will be held on 
March 29-31 with D. D. Lessenberry, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, as guest speaker. 
Glee Dunean of Long Beach has been 
named convention chairman. 
Sectional membership chairmen for the 
state association and UBEA are: 
Bay Section—Ione Wilson, Washington 
High School, San Francisco 
CADE—John H. Linn, College of the 
Sequoias, Visalia 
Central Section—Lyle W. Brown, Taft 
High School and Junior College, Taft 
Central Coast Section—Godfrey Huber, 
Salinas High School, Salinas 
Los Angeles Section—D. L. Puryear, 
Metropolitan Jr. College, Los Angeles 
North Coast Section — Pending 
Northern Section — Edwin Hoag, San 
Juan Union High School, Fair Oaks 
San Diego Section—Mary W. Sullivan, 
San Diego High School, San Diego 
Southern Section — Garland Haas, 
Riverside College, Riverside 
George DeVall of the Los Angeles City 


Schools is the state membership chairman. 
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Western Washington 

The Western Washington Commercial 
Teachers Association held its fall luncheon 
meeting in the Gold Room of the May- 
flower Hotel in Seattle. Four local teach- 
ers were the speakers at the luncheon. 
They shared with the group various ideas, 
materials, and methods which they had 
used successfully in their respective class- 
rooms. One teacher gave suggestions for 
teaching business English, another dis- 
cussed business law, the third one gave 
some helpful ideas for improving the 
teaching of bookkeeping, and the fourth 
teacher described the new office practice 
manual which had been written by the 
office practice teachers in Seattle. 

Officers for the organization are J. 
Tremaine McGinty, Lake Washington 
Senior High School, Kirkland, president; 
Ethel Robinson, West Seattle High 


School, secretary; and Elizabeth Lohren, . 


West Seattle High School, treasurer. 


Idaho 

The next meeting of the Idaho Business 
Education Association will be held at 
Hotel Boise in Boise on April 24. An 
interesting program is being planned for 
this meeting which should attract a large 
number of business teachers from all parts 
of the state. 
are Hazel Roe of Boise Junior College, 
Rose Voget of Northwest Nazarene Col- 
lege, and Helen Payne of Twin Falls High 
School. 

IBEA had the distinction of having all 
of the officers in attendance at the annual 
convention of the Western Business Edu- 
cation Association which was held in Salt 
Lake City, Utah, on October 9-11. Bruce 
I. Blackstone of the University of Idaho 
was the official delegate to the convention. 
Esther Blei, Burley High School; Helen 
Williams, Arco High School; and Bill 
Henrie, Snake River High School, also 
attended thé WBEA convention. 


AT THE WBEA CONVEN- 
TION .. . Hazel Mary Roe, 
center, president of the Idaho 
Business Education Association, 
is shown with IBEA’s secretary, 
Rose Voget, left; and Helen 
Payne, vice president, while at- 
tending the Salt Lake City meet- 
ing of the Western Business 
Education Association. 


Officers of the association: 


SOUTHERN REGION 
Kentucky 


The fall meeting of the Kentucky Busi- 
ness Education Association was held at 
the Hotel Owensboro in Owensboro on 
October 18. Vernon Anderson, president, 
presided at the meeting. 

At the morning session, Esco Gunter 
of Murray State College spoke on “The 
History and the Purpose of the Future 
Business Leaders of America.” Ethel 
Plock of Ahrens Trade High School, 
Louisville, reported on the national FBLA 
eonvention which was held in Chicago last 
May. Mrs. Plock suggested that the 
Chicago convention was so worthwhile 
that all FBLA Chapters in Kentucky 
should start their plans now to attend the 
next annual convention which will be held 
in Washington, D. C., in May, 1953. 

William Boyd, sponsor of the Farming- 
ton High School Chapter of FBLA, de- 
scribed the various projects undertaken 
by his chapter which is in a small rural 
high school. Mr. Boyd’s enthusiasm for 


FBLA and its benefits to the chapter 


members, school, and community made 
him the natural choice of the group to 
serve as organizer for a Kentucky Chap- 
ter of FBLA. 

The meeting closed with a luncheon 
session. 


Florida 


The Florida Business Education Asso- 
ciation sponsored a business education 
teachers work conference at the Orange 
Court Hotel in Orlando on October 3, 
and 4. More than one hundred business 
teachers attended this highly successful 
meeting. The first general session began 
Friday afternoon with Frances Causey, 
president, presiding. Superintendent Jud- 
son Walker welcomed the teachers to 
Orange County. The first session fea- 
tured discussions on specific questions 
submitted by teachers throughout the 
state. 

_ Among the highlights of the conference 
was an address by Paul A. Carlson, Di- 
rector of Business Education at Wis- 
consin State Teacher’ College, which was 
given at the banquet. Dr. Carlson chose 
as his theme, “In Business Education 
When Should We Lead and What Should 


We Follow.” 
(Continued on Page 50) 
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Test I—First Semester 
Part I. Timed Writing 
Part Il. Centering Problem 
Part Hl. Report Writing 
Part IV. Business Letter Writing 


Test 1I—Second Semester 
Part 1. Timed Writing 
Part Ii. Business Letter 
Part Il. Tabulation Problem 
Part IV. Minutes of Meeting 


Test I1I—Third Semester 
Part 1. Timed Writing 
Part Il. Rough Draft Problem 
Part Hf. Centering Problem 
Part IV. Business Letter 


Test 1V—Fourth Semester 
Part 1. Timed Writing 
Part II. Data Sheet 
Part Ill. Application Letter 
Part IV. Tabulation Problem 


Tests are designed for use with any typewriting 


textbook. 

PRICE LIST 
1 package (10 tests and manual)...... 81.00 
2 pachages (20 tests and manua!)...... 1.60 
8 packages (30 tests anc. manual! )...... 2.10 


4 packages (40 te-ts and manual)...... 2.60 


packager (50 texts and manual)...... 3.00 


packages (60 tests and manual)...... 3.45 
7 packazes (70) texts and manual)...... 3.88 


packages (80 texts and manual)...... 4.20 


‘9 packazes or more @ 50 cents a package 
Write for special quotation on quantity 
of 500. 
Specimen set (1 copy of each test and 
manual )—$ 1.00. 


VOLUME XIII 


Successful teachers of typewriting approve a testing 
program which reflects the requirements of the 


business office... . 


Students Typewriting Tests are made to order! 


Students Typewriting Tests measure standards of attain- 
ment which place emphasis on marketable productivity 
rather than certain accomplishments of speed goals. These 
tests incorporate the expressed preferences of typewriting 
teachers and businessmen. . 


Students Typewriting Tests may be used for diagnostic 
purposes after they have been used to measure the results 
of teaching in terms of productive ability. Material is in- 
eluded for boh straight-copy tests and production tests. 
Dhese tests have been administered to thousands of students 
throughout the United States. 


Students Typewriting Tests provide for motivation in the 
classroom through a_coniroled plan of awards. Both award 


pins and certificates are available. 


Students Typewriting Tests are the result of experimen- 
tation and revision by specialists in business education. 
Early volumes were planned and revised by F. G. Nichols. 
Revision of Volume X was prepared by Thelma Potter Boyn- 
ton and a special committee appointed by the National Coun- 
‘cil for Business Education. The current revisions were pre- 
pared by Theta Chapter (Indiana University) of Delta Pi 
Epsi.on, and were directed by Elvin S. Eyster, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington; Irol Whitmore Balsley, University of 
Utah. Salt Lake City; and Howard Lundquest, Kansas State 
Teachers College, Pittsburg. It is the policy of the sponsor 
of these tests to conduct a continuous program of research 
and make revisions as deemed advisable. eae 


A manual for teachers which in- 
cludes complete instructions for 


administering. interpreting, and 
scoring the tests is included with 


each order. 


TUDENTS TYPEWRITING TEST 


4 non-profit service of United Business Education Association 


To: United Business Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth St.. N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Please enter my order for Student's Typewriting Tests as follows. 


I enclose $ in payment. 


Students Typewriting Tests are packaged and sold only in multiples of 10 copies of same test. 
Because the tests are sold on a low-cost basis we must require remittance with order or official Board 
of Education or school order forms. 


Name and Title 


School or Organizati 


City & State 


Address 
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Natchitoches to Initiate 51 


Chapter No. 91, the first FBLA chapter 
organized in Louisiana, is planning the 
initiation of 51 new members. The total 
membership will be 70, which is the la: gest 
number in the history of the Natchitoches 
High School Chapter. 

The major objective of the Chapter this 
year will be the formation of new FBLA 
chapters in neighboring schools. 

At the first meeting which was held on 
October 8, the following officers were 
elected: President—Anne Haight; vice 
president—Roy Graham; secretary-treas- 
urer— Glenda Martin; and reporter — 
Christelle Wailes. Mrs. Eunice S. Ken- 
nedy is sponsor. 


Chapter 482 Reports 


Chapter 482 of Morris Harvey College, 
Charleston, West Virginia, which was 
chartered in 1950, is unique in its mem- 
bership makeup: members are comprised 
of full-time students; day students, even- 
ing students; part-time students; and 
active alumni. Diversification of repre- 
sentation among the students majoring in 
the various business fields is wide. 

Newly elected officers of the Morris 
Harvey College Chapter and chapter 
members launched a vigorous camvaign 
for membership at the beginning of the 
school year. They searched registration 
records for all business students eligible 
for FBLA membership and sent them 
personal invitations to join the chapter. 
This procedure netted good returns. 

Chapter 482 cooperates with campus 
Greek-letter organizations in supporting 
their activities and derives much of its 
membership from these organizations. In 
fact, the vice president of the Chapter is 
president of a campus Greek-letter fra- 
ternity. 

During last year, Vice President Henry 
Mullins initiated a new column in the 
college weekly newspaper, The Comet, 
headed “The FBLA Reports.” Conse- 
quently, in every issue of this periodical 
news of interest to FBLA members ap- 
pears in the column about chapter activi- 
ties, its members, and the business admin- 
istration department. 

President G. Norman Kessel and mem- 
bers of 482 made many worthy accomplish- 
ments during the school year. Assistance 
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COLLEGIATE CHAPTER .. . Pictured above is a representative group of members 


and officers of Chapter 482 at Morris Harvey College, Charleston, West Virginia. The 
Chapter has inaugurated an outstanding program of events for the current school year. 


was offered other educational institutions 
(high school and collegiate) in this area 
in starting FBLA chapters of their own. 


An annual office machines show was 
held in Memorial Hall iw connection with 
a “Career Day” program on May 2, 1952. 
Various panels were presented in special 
fields for interested groups of students. 
Later, a single panel, comprised of out- 
standing area business leaders, expressed 
views on “What Business Employers 
Expect from Prospective Business Em- 
ployees?” Business students from area 
high schools and colleges were also in at- 
tendance for the event. 

In general awards assembly at Morris 
Harvey College this year, svecial FBLA 
awards were presented to Belford Roberts, 
past president of Chapter 482; Norman 
Kessel, present president; and Henry 
Mullins, present vice president. These 
FBLA members received a gold loving 
cup, a gold pin, and a silver pin, re- 
spectively, each inscribed “FBLA, 752.” 
The awards were provided by FBLA 
members for ontstanding contributions to 
the club and the business administration 
department. (Mrs.) Bobbie Fowler, pres- 
ent secretary; Gloria Greene, present cor- 

(Continued on next page) 


Many Projects Planned for Year 


The FBLA chapter at Plainview 
(Texas) High School elected Neil Dudley 
to serve as president in 1952-53. Fred 
Vanderpoel was elected to fill the office 
of vice president. Secretary-treasurer for 
the Chapter is Betty Freese. Arlene Rob- 
inson was chosen as parliamentarian. The 
reporter of the group has not yet been 
elected. Mrs. J. D. Ellis, who has recently 
replaced Mrs. Fox, is sponsor of this 
organization. 

First on the list of this year’s activities 
was an initiation of new members which 
took place recently. 

The annual Christmas Banquet will be 
held the week before Christmas vacation. 
There will be an assembly program in 
April for the installation of next year’s 
officers. 

There may be a later assembly for the 
crowning of “Miss Ideal Secretary” and 
“Mr. Education” who are chosen each 
year by the members of the Chapter. 
They will be the boy and the girl who have 
done the most for the advancement of 
FBLA. 

Plans are being discussed for a Sweet- 
heart Banquet in the Spring. FBLA will 
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FBLA IN ACTION 


sponsor a movie sometime in the near 
future. 

Yearbooks are being compiled at the 
present time. They will contain the 
names and addresses of the members, the 
projects, purposes, the creed, and the 
dates of the programs and special events. 

The members decided to have a thirty 
minute meeting once a month instead of 
the regular two short meetings a month. 
With an unusually large enrollment this 
year, Plainview High can look forward 
to a bigger and better FBLA for 1952-53. 


Chapter Organized at Guthrie 

An organization meeting of the FBLA 
Chapter at Guthrie High School, Guthrie, 
Kentucky, was held on September 19, 
1952. The following officers were elected: 
President—Lois Abernathy; vice _presi- 
dent— Roma Smith; secretary — Betty 
Walton; treasurer—Patsy Smith; and re- 
porter—Mary Ann Poindexter. 

Other charter members are Owen Ban- 
ton, Frank Gill, Sonny Goodwin, Sam 
Harper, Malcolm Howell, Emily Johnson, 
Margaret Ann Johnson, Genetta Orr, 
Walter Hill Thomas, Mary Frances War- 
ren, Elizabeth Holley, Clara Mackey, 
Betty Jane Sayle, Shirley Boyer, Nancy 
Clark, and John Cook. 

The following committees were ap- 
pointed : Constitution—Betty Walton and 
Margaret Ann Johnson. Social—Nanecy 
Clark, Betty Jane Sayle, and Emily John- 
son. 

The Chapter is sponsored by Mrs. 
James Morris Standard, business teacher. 
Projects for the year will be publishing 
the GHS Review and the Annual. 


Kutztown Activities 


The Kutztown (Pennsylvania) High 
School chapter of the Future Business 
Leaders of America was organized in 
October, 1951. There are thirty active 
members in the club. The activities of 
the chapter during the first year included 
visits to various plants and offices in the 
vicinity of Kutztown, and the sponsoring 
of a commencement award of five dollars 
to the senior of the business department 
with the highest achievement in typewrit- 
ing. 

Officers of the club are Lee Kemp, 
president; Forrest Kistler, vice presi- 
dent; Shirley Nester, treasurer; and Leon 
Grim, reporter. The faculty sponsors are 
Mrs. Jean Held and Mr. Howard J. 
Dietrich. 
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Marietta Team Installs Chamlee 
Chapter 


An assembly for the installation of 
officers and members of the Chamlee 
(Georgia) High School Chapter of the 
Future Business Leaders of America was 
conducted last April. Four members of 
the Marietta High School Chapter were 
present to assist in the beautiful candle- 
light ceremony. Pat Beck was commen- 
tator. 

The new officers were installed by Miss 
Beck and they explained the meaning of 
FBLA to the assembled students. The 
president, Myrtice Horne, told what 
FBLA represented; Frances Ivy, secre- 
tary, told of the importance of the Fu- 
ture; Jeanette Clark, treasurer, spoke of 
the requirements of Business; Sherry 
Bagley, vice president, expressed the need 
for Leaders; and the reporter, Betty 
Ford, told of the opportunities of Amer- 
ica. 

After the explanation of the organiza- 
tion was given, thirty-six candidates gave 
their pledge and became members of 
FBLA. Following the installation, the 
business and chapter visitors were enter- 
tained at a luncheon by the Chamlee 
chapter members and their sponsors, Miss 
Addie Wright and Miss Hannah Bowden. 


Chapter 482 
(Continued) 


responding secretary; Lawrence Johnson, 
past vice-president; and Norman Wilcox 
won honorable mention for their loyalty 
and contributions to the organization. 

Chapter members arranged a visit to 
the campus by Miss Grace Phelan, re- 
nowned typewriting champion, for type- 
writing demonstrations. 

Officers and committees provided for 
two enjoyable FBLA socials: one off- 
campus and one on-campus social. 

Each year, Chapter 482 observed “Sec- 
retarial Science Day” at Morris Harvey 
College. Special meetings are held to 
provide information for special interest 
groups within the Chapter. 

Members of Chapter 482 are proud of 
their past achievements. They are a closely 
knit group who enjoy working together 
for their common good. Personal interest 
is well expressed by the fact that 482 


remembers its members in illness and in 


marriage. The Morris Harvey College 
Chapter is also working on a scholarship 
fund for worthy business students. 


Chapters Organized Recently 


FBLA welcomes the following chapters 
which have been organized recently in the 
high schools and colleges. 


Delta High School, Delta, Colorado; Tif- 
ton High School, Tifton, Georgia; Dumont 
Consolidated High School, Dumont, Iowa; 
Polytechnic High School, Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia; Emerson High School, Gary, Indi- 
ana; Tavares High School, Tavares, Florida; 


Jonesboro-Hodge High School, Jonesboro, 
Louisiana; McRae-Helena High School, Mc- 
Rae, Georgia; Calhoun County High School, 
Oxford, Alabama; Chester High School, 
Chester, South Carolina; Jonesboro High 
School, Jonesboro, Arkansas; Carrollton 
High School, Carrollton, Georgia; 


Wewahitchka High School, Wewahitchka, 
Florida; Cedartown High School, Cedar- 
town, Georgia; Carver High School, Gads- 
den, Alabama; Neville High School, Mon- 
roe, Louisiana; McLeansboro Township High 
School, McLeansboro, Illinois; Franklinton 
High School, Franklinton, Louisiana; 


South San Antonio High School, South 
San Antonio, Texas; Walter L. Cohen High 
School, New Orleans, Louisiana; Litchfield 
Community High School, Litchfield, Illinois; 
Hopkinsville High Schoo!, Hopkinsville, 
Kentucky; Monahans High School, Mona- 
hans, Texas; 


Waynesfield High School, Waynesfield, 
Ohio; Whaleyville High School, Whaley- 
ville, Virginia; Jonesport High School, 
Jonesport, Maine; Louisville High School, 
Louisville, Alabama; Sparta High School, 
Sparta, Georgia; Bowman High School, 
Bowman, Georgia; 


Louisville High School, Louisville, Colo- 
rado; Welch High School, Welch, West 
Virginia; Guthrie High School, Guthrie, 
Kentucky; Everett Southern Joint High 
School, Everett, Pennsylvania; John M. 
Langston High School, Danville, Virginia; 


John Muir College, Pasadena, California; 
State Teachers College, Troy, Alabama; 
Tuskegee Institute High School, Tuskegee 
Institute, Alabama; Valley Vocational Senior 
High School, Fairfax, Alabama; West Vir- 
ginia Institute of Technology, Montgomery, 
West Virginia; 


Knox City High School, Knox City Mis- 
souri; Dunbar Junior-Senior High School, 
Baltimore, Maryland; E. C. Glass High 
School, Lynchburg, Virginia; Price High 
School, Salisbury, North Carolina; Visita- 
tion High School, Chicago, Illinois; 


(Continued on next page) 
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FBLA IN ACTION 


Potato Picking in Louisiana 


Awarded first place for the most 
original project in 1952 


Probably the most original project of 
Bolton High School FBLA has been one 
in which money was involved. The FBLA 
Chapter is known in Alexandria (Louisi- 
ana) as the money-making group of the 
school. The Chapter is always looking for 
some business project which will bring 
money into the treasury. 

One day the sponsor, Mr. Richard Clan- 
ton, saw an ad in the local newspaper 
which read something like this: “All the 
potatoes you can carry off on your vehicle 
for 25 cents a bushel.” He read the ad 
two or three times to make sure that his 
eyes were not playing tricks on him. 
Never before had he read about sweet 
potatoes selling for such a small price. 

Project Discussed 

The next day when Mr. Clanton arrived 
at school, he talked to the president of 
the FBLA Chapter and two or three 
other members of the group about buying 
some of these potatoes and selling them 
to friends and neighbors. It was decided 
that the group should go to Cheneyville 
and talk to the man about the potatoes 
and see if they were good. The com- 
mittee found that the potatoes were being 
sold at bargain rates because of the 
abundant supply of sweet potatoes grown 
in Louisiana had “flooded” the market. 
Instead of the plantation owner having 
them dug, picked up, and shipped to 
market, he said he could make more 
money by just selling them right out of 
the field. 

The following day, at a called meeting 
of the Chapter, the project was discussed 
from all angles. It was agreed that several 
boys in the Chapter would get cars and 
that all FBLA members who could go to 
Cheneyville after school each day for a 
week and on Saturday would pick up the 
potatoes. 

Each member of the chapter entered 
enthusiastically into the project by calling 
relatives and friends and taking orders 
for the potatoes at the agreed price of 75 
cents a bushel. From these calls and 
personal contacts with prospective custom- 
ers, valuable experience was gained in the 
field of selling. 

Each member entered wholeheartedly 
into the unique project and the Chapter 
made a net profit of $125.00. 


DreEcEMBER, 1952 


Two 1952 National Award Winners | 


Is Your Chapter Giving FBLA Adequate Recognition? 
Awarded first place for the most outstanding local chapter exhibit 


at the National Convention, Chicago, Illinois, May 1952 


Lawrence Central High School Chapter 
78, Indianapolis, Indiana believes in giv- 
ing the proper recognition to Future Busi- 
ness Leaders of America. A copy of the 
FBLA creed is placed in each of the busi- 
ness department classrooms and the book- 
store. The chapter charter hangs on the 
wall in the principal’s office. 

Numerous other devices are used to 
focus attention on FBLA. The FBLA 
banner is placed above the bulletin boards 
and the emblem is placed in each room. 
The membership roster and the FBLA 
honor plaque are moved back and forth 
from one room to another to keep a live 
interest in both. The honor plaque is most 
attractive and inspirational to all of the 
pupils. 

Twelve to fifteen 8 x 10 flash pictures 
depicting club activities are displayed on 


‘the ledges around the wall in each room. 


All pictures are framed uniformly with 
white mats and black commercial frames. 
They, too, create interest in FBLA. 

In the hall outside the business depart- 
ment rooms, there is a framed 40 x 40 
composite picture showing the leading 
activities of the Chapter in flash pictures 
with appropriate titles. These pictures 
catch the eye of all passers-by as well as 
the chapter members who like to pause be- 
tween classes to look. This big picture 
always attracts attention. 

Recent -FBLA pictures and newspaper 
clippings are displayed on the school pub- 
licity bulletin board in the gymnasium. 
The scrapbook is presented to the school 
library annually where students may ob- 
serve it when they wish. “Every day in 
ever way” FBLA is given the recognition 
it deserves. 

These ten devices, and in addition the 


Chapters Organized Recently 
(Continued) 


Marlow High School, Marlow, Oklahoma; 
L. E. Rabouin Vocational High School, New 
Orleans, Louisiana; Groveland High School, 
Groveland, Florida; Benjamin Bossee High 
School, Evansville, Indiana; Welcome High 
School, Greenville, South Carolina. 


WINNING EXHIBIT . . . Lawrence Cen- 
tral High School, Indianapolis, Indiana, 
won first place for the local chapter which 
presented the best exhibit at the National 
FBLA Convention. The chapter’s scrap- 
book, plaques, and other items used to vital- 
ize the importance of FBLA in the school 
were included in the attractive display. 


two plaques which were won at the 1952 
National Convention for membership 
(Central Region) and for the best local- 
chapter exhibit continue to increase pride 
and respect for FBLA. This type of 
public relations has really helped the 
Chapter to become recognized as one of 
the most popular clubs in the school. 
Some of these visual aids will undoubtedly 
help your chapter too. (Several of the 
display materials are available from na- 
tional headquarters.) 

Year before last, an FBLA member 
won the district NOMA annual award on 
her essay, “What Our Employers Expect 
of Us,” and last year another member won 
the Indianapolis Executive Sales Council 
district award on “Selling as a Career.” 
Another member in competing for a 
leadership award presented annually by 
the Indianapolis Exchange Club. Both 


- students were given award certificates. 


A great share of publicity in the news- 
papers is given the chapter by reporting 
its activities regularly. Two chapter mem- 
bers appeared on TV programs in behalf 
of the State Chapter. The chapter had 
the state leadership during 1951-52, and 
for next year, it is fortunate to have the 
Central District vice president, Indiana’s 
first vice-president, and state reporter. 
The Chapter hopes to maintain a high 
standard in leadership and give FBLA 
the fine recognition it deserves. 
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Florida 
(Continued from page 45) 


Committee members who contributed 
to the success of this meeting included 
John H. Moorman, Della Rosenberg, 
Nevoline Cowan, Mary L. Shiver, Bessie 
Heirs, Jimmie Baugher, and Evelyn 
Babb. 

Plans were formulated for a similar 
conference to be held next fall. 


COOPERATING 
ASSOCIATIONS 


NEA Departments 

Classroom teachers will take time out 
from convention activities to entertain 
their bosses at the annual meeting of 
American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, in Atlantic City, February 14-19. 
The Department of Classroom Teachers 


Joint Meeting of UBEA Divisions 


@ UBEA Research Foundation 
@ Administration .Division of UBEA 
@ U.S. Chapter, International Society for Business Education 


@ National Association of Business Teacher-Training Institutions 


GENERAL MEETINGS — OUTSTANDING SPEAKERS 
DISCUSSION GROUPS ON TIMELY SUBJECTS 


Write to presidents of respective divisions for 


further information about meetings, or address: 


HOLLIS GUY, Executive Secretary 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
UNITED BUSINESS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


An 


Smportant 


Conrad Hilton Hotel 
Chicago, Illinois 
February 12-14, 1953 


of the National Education Association has 
scheduled two activities for their members 
at the Ritz-Carlton Hotel. An open house 
is planned February 15 and the annual 
classroom teachers’ luncheon is scheduled 
for February 17 at which time the teach- 
ers will invite the superintendents of their 
respective school systems to be guests. 
The Department also will co-sponsor a 
number of clinics and discussion groups 
for their members in connection with the 
convention. 


The National Association of Deans of 
Women, a department of the National 
Education Association, has joined with 
three national personnel organizations to 
survey student disciplinary records. A 
membership sampling will be undertaken 
by the organizations with the idea of 
devising more standardized methods of 
handling disciplinary records of students. 


NEA Journal 


“Cornerstone of Progress in Business 
Education” is the title of an article which 
appears in the December issue of the 
NEA JOURNAL. The article, written by a 
UBEA past-president, Edwin A. Swanson 
of San Jose State College, San Jose, Cali- 
fornia, is a report to the profession on 
the progress in business education based 
upon research in the teaching of business 
subjects. 

“There’s More to Business Educa- 
tion . . .,” an article written by Bernard 
R. Gyger of the Omaha, Nebraska, Pub- 
lie Schools, and presented in the Novem- 
ber issue of the NEA JOURNAL, gives a 
series of case histories of men and women 
whose lives and work have been influenced 
by the study of business subjects in high 
school. 

These two articles are a part of a series 
of articles devoted to the cause of business 
education and are appearing currently 
in the NEA JOURNAL. They are designed 
to interest all teachers regardless of the 
subject-matter area and the type of school 
in which they. work. 
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FEATURED IN 
Business Education 
(UBEA) Forum 


Oct. Shorthand 
Nov. Typewriting 
Dec. Bookkeeping 
Jan. Teaching Aids 


Feb. General Clerical 
and Machines 


Mar. Basic Business 


Apr. Distributive 
Occupations 


May Cooperatien with 
Business 


FEATURED IN 
The National Business 
Education Quarterly 


Oct. General Issue 


Dec. Business Teacher 
Education 


Mar. Research in 
Business Education 


May Problems in the 
Administration of 
Business Education 


The United Business Education Association 


deserves the active support of all business 
teachers in its program to........ 
Promote better business education 


UBEA is a democratic organization. The policies of the association 
are made by a Representative Assembly composed of delegates from 
the affiliated associations. Any member of UBEA may attend the an- 
nual meeting of the assembly, but only delegates have voting privi- 
leges. Fifty state, area, and regional associations of business teachers 
are affiliated with UBEA. 


UBEA’s Executive Board (National Council for Business Educa- 
tion) is elected by mail ballot. Three board members represent each 
of the five districts. This group acts for the Representative Assembly 
in executing policies of the association. 


UBEA has four divisions—Research Foundation; Administrators 
Division; National Association of Business Teacher-Training Institu- 
tions; and the U. S. Chapter, International Society for Business Edu- 
cation. The Divisions elect their own officers, hold conventions, and 
work on problems in their respective areas of interest. Members of 
the Divisions are also known as professional members of UBEA. 


UBEA sponsors more than 500 local chapters of the Future Busi- 
ness Leaders of America, the national youth organization for students 
in colleges and secondary schools enrolled in business subjects. 


UBEA owns and publishes the Business Education (UBEA) Forum 
and The National Business Education Quarterly. The twenty-four 
Forum and Quarterly editors, each a specialist in his field, provide 
the readers with down-to-earth teaching materials. ; 


UBEA cooperates with other professional associations, organiza- 
tions of businessmen, and Federal agencies in projects which con- 
tribute to better business education. 


UBEA provides a testing program in business subjects—Students 


Typewriting Tests, and the National Business Entrance Tests which is 
published and administered by the UBEA-NOMA Joint Committee. 


MEMBERSHIP RATES 


Regular—lIncluding full active privileges in the associa- 


BE PROFESSIONAL 


Join now the more than 
6000 business teachers who 
are making our profession 
strong on a national basis. 
Boost United! Be United! 
It is your national special- 
ized professional organiza- 
tion. 


UNITED BUSINESS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
A Department of the National Education Association 


tion and a year’s subscription to the Business Educa- 
tion (UBEA) Forum and special membership re- 
leases $3.00 


Professional—Including full active privileges in UBEA 
and the four UBEA Professional Divisions: Research 
Foundation, Administrators Division, National Associa- 
tion of Business Teacher-Training Institutions (individ- 
ual), and U. S. Chapter of International Society for 
Business Education; also a year’s subscription to Busi- 
ness Education (UBEA) Forum, The National 
Business Education Quarterly, bulletins, and special 
membership releases $6.00 


Life—same as Regular on a continuous basis $50.00 


1201 Sixteenth Street, Washington 6, D. C. 
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EDISON 
VOICE 
WRITING 


BUSINESSMEN 
PREFER 
IT! 


Employer satisfaction is guaranteed when your grad- 
uates have been taught Edison Voice Writing—the 
method business finds the easiest, most accurate and 
most dependable. Firms which “try them all” are 
picking the Disc EpisoN VoIcEwRITER for faster, 


smoother, more accurate dictation service. 


Edison Voicewriter 


ANOTHER FINE PRODUCT OF 


INCORPORATED 


AND NOW WITH TELEVOICE—EDISON’S simple, economical phone- 
system for dictation that is sweeping the country—there is more call 
than ever for trained Voice Writing secretaries! For literature and full 
information, address us at 40 Lakeside Ave., West Orange, N. J. In 
Canada: Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 1, Ontario. 
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